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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


——— 

With the “Srrctator” of Saturday, May 21st, will be issued gratis 
a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of which 
will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Supplement 
should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday 
preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@¢—— 
HE Schnaebele incident, to which we briefly alluded last 
week, has turned out serious, but is believed to be at an 
end. According to the best accounts, the authorities of Alsace- 
Lorraine were anxious to catch on the frontier M. Schnaebele, a 
French Commissary of Police, whom they believed to be the brain 
of an organisation for spying within their territory. A warrant 
was therefore issued for his arrest whenever found on German 
soil, and a German Commissary, Herr Gautsch, accidentally 
or designedly, invited him to inspect some boundary-posts. 
Once across the frontier, he was seized by detectives. It was 
at first feared that the act, which was clearly either one of 
kidnapping or a breach of safe-conduct, would be supported 
by the German Government; but, by the latest accounts, 
this is not the case. The French Government remonstrated 
at Berlin, and Prince Bismarck, after a conference with 
the Emperor, has admitted that the mode of arrest was too 
irregular to justify M. Schnaebele’s detention. He is therefore 
to be released at once. If this is true, the incident is ended; but 
the German claim to punish offences against Germany committed 
by foreigners within their own country will yet give rise to many 
conflicts. No other people claims this power, under which we 
might, if he visited Canada, seize a President of the United 
States who had bought in London a secret plan of Tilbury Fort, 
or done any act which in an Englishman could be considered 
treason. 











We do not like the Reuter telegram of April 28th from 
Calcutta. The draftsman of that message is clearly a high 
official, and he says that “there is reason to hope that the 
Ameer will be able to vindicate his authority.” ‘ Should, how- 
ever, the Ameer’s administration be overthrown, it is understood 
that, according to certain projects already under consideration, 
auch an eventuality would not necessarily lead to complications 
between England and Russia. It might, on the contrary, afford 
occasion for the two Powers to enter into joint arrangements for 
the suppression of tribal war in Afghanistan, and for the 
administration of the whole country under a protected ruler 
agreeable both to England and Russia.” We must not prejudge 
a plan not before us; but we should say, pending more evidence, 
that would never do. The English distrust Russia too entirely, 
and we should have a war scare once a week. Surely we had 
enough of dual government in Cairo, without trying it in Cabul. 


The Guardian publishes the text of much of Prince Bismarck’s 
speech of Thursday week in favour of the repeal of the May 


Laws, which is full of curious matter. The Chancellor denied 
altogether that the Pope was a foreigner. “ He is for German 
Catholics a German institution.” “ My business as a diplo- 
matist is to get friends abroad, and I should think myself 
injuring the interests of my country from pure national arro- 
gance if I declined the help of so mighty a lord as the Pope, 
because he was a foreigner.” “ Herr Richter says I strive for 
a subservient majority. Well, am I to strive for a majority 
which wants the contrary of what I hold to be useful?” “TI 
should be ashamed if, in my position, I were a doctrinaire.” 
“T am far from holding members of the Centre responsible 
for a conflict which I regard as a piece of historical evolution. 
I think the Empire owes much gratitude to the Centre.” 
As to the Evangelical Church, which complains of these 
concessions, “ I cannot give it equality with the Catholic 
Church,” for Protestant Churches are lay. “Their centre is 
the congregation, not the priest.” As to the future, “the 
history of the world cannot be made; but the ship of the 
State can be steered in mid-stream.” How is it that a speech 
literally bristling with sentences of this kind, and ending with a 
solemn threat to resign, has not been published in full in any 
London daily? Could no one suppress a column or two of 
obstructive platitudes on Ireland P 


The Taunton election resulted on Saturday in the return of 
the Conservative candidate, Mr. Allsopp, by a majority of 536,— 
for Mr. Allsopp there polled 1,426 electors; for the Home-rule 
candidate (Mr. Sanders), only 890. There was no contest at the 
last General Election ; but in 1885, when the Home-rule question 
had not yet come up, there voted for the Conservative 1,361, 
and for the Liberal (Sir Charles Jessel), 978. The Liberals, 
therefore, have lost 88 supporters by the introduction of the 
Home-rule question; and of these, 65 have given their vote to 
the Conservative. Mr. A. W.S. Stirling, writing concerning the 
election to Thursday’s Times, says :—“ Mr. Sanders did his best 
to make the contest turn on the Crimes Bill, and the Unionists 
accepted the challenge. It was on that famous Bill that the 
poll was taken, and the constituency pronounced its verdict.” 
“Despite the superhuman efforts which Messrs. Harrington, 
Mahoney, Broadhurst, Ellis, and Acland made to rouse in the 
electors of Taunton some feeling of hostility to the Crimes Bill, 
I believe not one single working man’s vote was lost, not one 
Unionist worker even made lukewarm, by reason of the din 
which the Separatists created to veil their weakness.” “ Nothing 
did the Unionist cause so much good as the refusal of the Irish 
leader to defend himself against the imputations which you, 
Sir [i.e., the editor of the Times], have been foremost to bring 
against him.” Unquestionably, the courage of the Times has 
had a great effect on the country, and that effect is only now 
beginning to tell. 


Yesterday week, Mr. Arthur Balfour, the [rish Secretary, 
made a very able speech at Ipswich on the Irish Crimes Bill, in 
which he showed that the Government have a very much 
stronger case for their Bill in the amount of existing agrarian 
crime, than Mr. Gladstone’s Government had either in 1866 or 
in 1870. In 1866, the agrarian crimes were not much more than 
half as numerous as they were in 1885 and 1886, while 1886 
stands far above 1870 in the unenviable number of its crimes. 
Commenting on Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that the Government 
want to pass their Crimes Bill in order to compel Irish tenants 
to buy the land from Irish landlords at prices based on unjust 
rents, he expressed wonder at the very different measure of 
charity extended by Mr. Gladstone to the British Government 
and to the Parnellite Party. ‘“ Party hatred,” said Mr. Balfour, 
“like charity, believeth all things,” only in an opposite sense. 


Yesterday week also, Lord Hartington, in making a personal 
explanation in answer to Mr. Dillon’s challenge, quoted those 





words attributed by the Times to Mr. Boyton and Mr. Sheridan, 
who were acting under Mr. Dillon as organisers of the Land 
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League, which are relied on as connecting that organisation 
with the commission of crime. Mr. Boyton had been reported to 
have said on March 5th, 1881 :—“ We have seen plenty of land- 
lords and agents who deserve to be shot at any man’s hands. 
I have always denounced the commission of outrages by night, 
but meet him in the broad daylight, and if you must blow out 
his brains, blow them out by daylight.” Another speech is 
attributed to Mr. Boyton in 1880, in which he boasted of the 
American contributions to be invested in “lead,” which were 
then said by him to have amounted to $20,000 (£4,000). There 
was also a speech of Mr. Sheridan’s advising the Irish, if they 
could not get their demands constitutionally, to wring them out 
by Minié rifles. After Lord Hartington had spoken, Mr. Dillon 
explained that the speech of March 5th, 1881, when Mr, 
Boyton was still one of his subordinates in the Land 
League, had been “grossly and scandalously” misreported 
in the official account, and that Mr. Boyton never uttered 
such words; while as to the speech in 1880, it only meant that 
if constitutional agitation were insufficient, the Irish would be 
justified in open rebellion, for which arms would be necessary. 
Mr. Dillon put just the same meaning on Mr. Sheridan’s 
speech as to the Minié rifles. That is, words which cannot be 
explained as anything but invitations to assassinate, are simply 
denied; while words which can be explained as meaning either 
war or assassination, are explained as referring to the former. 
Would disaffected Irish Ribbonmen, accustomed to the use of 
violence in a very different form, have been in the least likely so 
tounderstand Mr. Dillon’s agents? Mr. Dillon’s explanations 
certainly hang fire. i a ae 


On Monday, Mr. Gladstone made a speech against Mr. 
Goschen’s Budget. He objected to the allocation of the Carriage- 
tax to the relief of local rates, as aggravating the difference 
between the burden placed on property and the burden placed on 
labour, to the disadvantage of labour, even though it tends to 
render the burden on personal property more nearly equal to that 
placed on real property. But his main criticism on the Budget 
was levelled at the proposal to diminish the fixed charge to be 
applied to the purposes of the Debt from, speaking in round 
numbers, £28,000,000 to £26,000,000. Against this proposal 
Mr. Gladstone argued at great length and with much ability. If 
one Chancellor of the Exchequer might reduce the Sinking Fund 
from about £7,000,000 a year to £5,000,000, another might 
reduce it from £5,000,000 to £3,000,000, and it would not be 
easy to show that the argument which was regarded as sufficient 
to establish the former reduction, was quite inadequate to estab- 
lish the latter. On Conservative principles, a Sinking Fund, 
once established, should be regarded as sacred, except under 
the most exceptional pressure, and Mr. Gladstone denied that 
any such pressure could be established in the present year. 
The country is a great deal richer than it was in 1860, 
—probably more than 30 per cent. richer,—and yet in 1860 

Could 
it, then, be argued that it was not rich enough to devote 
the same sum toit now? Mr. Gladstone entreated Mr. Goschen 
to reconsider this proposal, and Lord Randolph Churchill also 
assailed the reduction of the Sinking Fund. 


Mr. Goschen’s reply was very powerful. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, he said, in proposing to keep £28,000,000 for the purposes 
of paying the interest and repaying the capital of the Debt, 
expressly founded his case on the elasticity of the revenue. He 
did not assume that it would be wise to stick to that figure, 
if from any causes the revenue ceased to grow as it was then 
expected to grow. That contingency had actually occurred, 
The only part of the revenue which is increasing steadily is 
that derived from Income-tax; and, in point of fact, it is the 
Income-tax payers, with the Income-tax at 8d., who are now 
virtually finding the means for Sir Stafford Northcote’s Sinking 
Fond. That is not in any sense fair. If the fund is to be 
kept up at the level fixed in 1874, when almost all branches of 
the revenue were rising rapidly, it should only be after a full 
revision of our revenue, so as to throw the burden equally on to 
all classes in proportion to their means. That is not at all the 
case at present. And Mr. Goschen gave evidence for believing 
that the present high Income-tax presses specially on the class of 
moderately well-to-do but by no means wealthy persons who are 
paying a larger and larger proportion of that tax, while the 
wealthy are paying a smaller and smaller proportion of it. 
Witb a lighter pressure, the security of the Sinking Fund will be 
greater. The reduction of the amount would be a security for 
the remainder. 





The Lords have caught the Irish disease, thongh in a mild 
form. They had an immense debate on Friday week, nominal] 
on: the Irish Land Bill, which it is hopeless for us to ad 
more than mention. The Duke of Argyll began it with an 
elaborate argument against the measure of 1881, which he pro- 
nounced a failure. Lord Kimberley replied, showing that the. 
Act was an excellent one, while Lord Selborne spoke at great 
length and very ably in favour of the Crimes Bill, and against 
the alliance between Liberals and Mr. Parnell. Lord Cowper 
argued that the fall in prices justified a demand for lower rentg 
and Lord Salisbury discussed the causes of Irish distress, sone 
of which he believed to be temporary. The Peers, in fact, 
relieved their minds of accumulated thoughts about Treland, 
political, social, and agricultural, their general opinion being 
that Ireland wanted more order, higher prices, and no Parnelliteg, 
Incidentally, some of them—Lord Granville in particular— 
occasionally mentioned the Bill before them, the general opinion 
being that it would do some good, but that tho bankruptcy 
clauses must be licked into a very different shape. 


The debate on the motion to go into Committee on the Crimes 
Bill dragged drearily through Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, Members feeling that the subject is intellectually exhausted, 
Nominally, the discussion turned on an amendment by Mr. T. R. 
Reid, who, in a moderate speech on Tuesday, endeavoured to 
show that the object of the Bill was to put down combinations to 
resist unjust rents, and that it would compel the tenants to falh 
back upon Secret Societies and outrage generally, an argument 
which implicitly asserts that in Ireland moderate criminality is 
beneficial. Mr. Balfour replied, showing that the Bill at most 
would only enable landlords to use the powers conferred on 
them by the Bill of 1881, and that the grand cause of evictions 
was the intimidation of the Land League. The grievance, so 
far as it was a true grievance, consisted in this,—that a few 
landlords exacted 14 per cent. more rent than they would have 
exacted if they allowed fully for the fall in prices. He 
wished they would conciliate their tenants; but was that a 
grievance sufficient to justify the existing intimidation? It 
was absurd for the Opposition to assert that the Bill was 
intended to urge on purchase at high rates, for the House 
did not even know what the Government scheme of pur- 
chase was, and the scheme for relieving tenants now before the 
House of Lords met with nothing but denunciation. After 
this speech, the debate of Tuesday languished, Mr. Mundella, 
the only Member of mark who spoke, really confining himself 
to an assertion, made at great length, that a British Parliament 
must fail in legislating for Ireland; while on Wednesday the 
discussion was positively futile. The Irish Members are away 
stumping the country, with this result only, that they cannot 
complain of any limitation on their speech; and the majority 
are sick of hearing the same things perpetually repeated. The 
question of Ireland has the property attributed to some men, 
notably the late Emperor Napoleon,—it lowers by its mere 
presence all intellectual capacity. 

The debate on Thursday was opened by Mr. E. Beckett (M.P. 
for Whitby Division of Yorkshire), who made a rather formid- 
able attack on the trustworthiness of Mr. Parnell’s denials, 
illustrating his case by a denial which Mr. Parnell had given 
concerning the doings of a certain Balla Association, as well as 
by a statement which he bad made concerning the Queen’s sub- 
scription towards the Irish famine, both of which were shown 
to be untrustworthy. Mr. T. P. O’Connor described the Bill 
as one intended to procure the power of locking up Irish 
Nationalist Members of Parliament for six months, and Lord 
John Manners insisted on the importance of inspiring such 
confidence in law that British capital would return to Ireland. 
Mr. Morley, who followed him, intimated that British capital 
had been rather mischievous than otherwise in Ireland, 
and that if the half-ruined proprietors had not been able to 
raise money on mortgage, Ireland would be better off now than 
she is. That may be true enough, but certainly does not show 
that Ireland is not in need of the peace and confidence which 
attract capital. Whether capital goes into the wrong hands 
or into the right can hardly be determined by legislation at all. 
But it is simply certain that without capital Ireland is not 
likely to prosper. You cannot improve a poor country without 
wealth, and Ireland is always asking for help in public works. 
Mr. Reid’s amendment was rejected by a majority of 101 (341 
to 240), and the Committee was fixed for yesterday. 
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as . ey? 
Lord Rosebery has come back from India a more militant 


went. He made a great speech at Glasgow 

pe ni = the President of the Glasgow Liberal 
“Ausocistion, in which he threw up his heels a good deal, 
especially at the Liberal Unionists. He said that the Govern- 
+ were bringing forward the Trish Question “in a most 
aan and distressing manner, in an unjust, causeless, and 
parr Coercion Bill.” He said the Government might imitate 
certain Edinburgh householders who put up a placard on their 
house when they leave it, as to where the key may be obtained. 
The Government might put up: “This house is empty or nearly 
go; for keys, look to Devonshire House, and address all communi- 
cations there.” If the two sections of the Liberals were not as yet 
wholly estranged, it was because the Gladstonian leaders were 
go meek that when smitten on the one cheek, they always offered 
the other; but before long, Lord Rosebery thought, they would 
4 come to an end both of their patience and their cheeks.” The 
general drift of Lord Rosebery’s speech was that the Liberal 
Unionists were not to be conciliated, and that they had better 
be shut out from his party. And, on the whole, we are disposed 
to agree with him. Lord Rosebery never made a cleverer speech, 
and we never before believed that he could make one so 


unstatesmanlike. 7 


Tt is stated that the Colonial Conference has already ended in 
a plan for the maritime defence of Australia. The British 
Government, without reducing its own squadron in the South 
Pacific, will provide five armed cruisers at an original cost of 
£600,000, and two torpedo-boats, and will not charge for their 
deterioration. Australia, on the other hand, will pay £120,000 
a year for the pay, keep, and other expenses of the necessary 
crews andequipments. The cruisers will be retained in Australian 
waters, and will, it is believed, with the usual force stationed 
there, provide adequate protection against a sudden attack. 
Add a good Militia, trained to use artillery, and some 
earthworks, and the great Southern continent will be fairly 
safe. The Australians should keep a careful record of the 
details of this arrangement. It will be most curious about the 
year A.D. 2000, when the Australian Republic will be a Great 
Power, felt from Calcutta to New Caledonia, and worried with 
her own India in New Guinea, to study the agreement from 
which sprang the second fleet in the world. The kangaroo will 
leap far yet. 


The North German Gazette, in an article clearly official, alludes 
toa Treaty between Russia and Austria signed in 1877, before 
the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War, under which Austria 
was permitted to occupy and govern Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
‘The Congress of Berlin only ratified that Treaty, Prince Bis- 
marck supporting the arrangement at Russian request. No 
such Treaty has been officially mentioned before, and it seems 
clear that possession of the two Provinces was the price 
paid to Austria to induce her not to interfere with the 
Russian advance. There is the weak place in any calcula- 
tion in which the Hapsburgs are concerned. You never know 
what they will do if they are offered Provinces. They are as diffi- 
¢eult to rely on as Irish peasants, when the land hunger is upon 
them. Could not the North German Gazette carry its indiscre- 
tions a little farther, and tell us the real reason why Alexander 
IL., after crossing the Balkans, did not march on Constantinople ? 
Was his army exhausted, or was he warned from Vienna that 
Bosnia would not be held a sufficient “ compensation” for the 
grand conquest P 


An order recently issued by the War Office reducing the 
Horse Artillery by four batteries has greatly disturbed the 
minds of many officers, and a memorial against the reduction, 
addressed to the Secretary for War, has been signed by no less 
than 117 military Members of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Stanhope on Tuesday acknowledged their remonstrance in a 
tone of respect, but pointed out that the reduction did not 
diminish the effective strength of the Army. With the saving 
thus effected, the War Office could increase the Field Artillery, 
which is deficient, and the Garrison Artillery, and even 
make some provision for ammunition columns. Moreover, 
the proportion remaining of Horse Artillery would still 
be greater than is usual in the best Continental Armies. 
He also quotes from a memorandum by “one of my most 
distinguished military advisers,” strongly supporting the 
reduction, on the ground that the Field Artillery is a 
much more useful force, and that in the change we are giving 
up only something of the pomp of war. The “fighting 





value of the military machine is increased.” The question is 
one for experts, rather than politicians ; but the answer appears 
to be final, though outsiders are apt to feel that, after so many 
wise changes, we ought to be much nearer the possession of an 
Army than we are. 


Professor Campbell Fraser, in his very able address to the 
University of Edinburgh last week, pleaded, in effect, for 
resisting, for the present at least, the introduction of a 
liberal system of options into the pass degree for Arts students, 
He thought that options might be more fairly permitted for 
honours; but that for pass-men, a degree in Arts on any 
materially narrower foundation than the present would not really 
imply the sort of intellectual cultivation which a University is 
understood to certify. This address is very well worth reading 
for its own sake, for it is full of enthusiasm, and shows the 
strong grasp of the man of letters on the true fanction of Uni- 
versity teaching. We feel a strong sympathy with Professor 
Campbell Fraser’s position. It is quite true that for boys 
coming from the class of schools which supply students to the 
Scotch Universities, and also to the London University, any 
considerable reduction in the area of culture which those Univer- 
sities enforce for their Arts degrees, would result in turning out 
men without any largeness of education at all. It is the old, old 
difficulty,—how to get men with a taste for the liter humaniores 
to grasp the general principles of science, and how to get men 
with a taste for science to give any attention to language and 
literature. Of one thing at least we are confident,—that no 
Arts degree should be given to men who have not passed through 
a real course of discipline in the structure of two or three 
languages, and the literature of more than one people. Professor 
Campbell Fraser is certainly right in insisting on as much as 
that, and perhaps in insistixg on something more. 


Mr. Noel A. Humphreys read a paper of much interest last 
week before the Statistical Society, on “Class Mortality,” in 
which he drew attention to the fact that in the Peabody buildings 
in London, which now accommodate some 20,000 persons of the 
poorer classes, the number of infant deaths has been reduced 
seven per 1,000 below that of infants in London generally during 
the five last years. This shows, he said, how much housing has to 
do with our rate of death ; and this is confirmed by the fact that 
the poorer classes who live much in the open air, like gardeners, 
nurserymen, and agricultural labourers, attain an average age 
almost as good as that of clergymen themselves, in spite of their 
much greater privations. It is impure air, in the long-run, which 
shortens life even more than any other cause. It isa pity that the 
insurance offices and benefit societies cannot inspect the houses 
of their clients, and charge a higher fee for insuring the lives of 
those who live in ill-drained and ill-ventilated houses than they 
charge for insuring the lives of those who live in well-drained 
and well-ventilated houses. What a reform in house-structure 
that might bring abont! 


Dr. Oscar Lenz, the African explorer, who has just travelled 
from the Stanley Falls to the Zambesi, vid the great lakes, 
though himself a philanthropist who has “never fired a 
shot,” and who never quarrels with the natives, discredits 
missionary enterprise in Africa. He says the statistics sent to 
Europe by the missionaries are all false, for that they never 
mention relapses, and that a relapsed Negro is usually a 
criminal. That Negroes relapse more than other races seems to 
be true, and it is quite possible that those who relapse become 
criminals, as relapse from a lofty creed to a low one is usually 
a suppression of the inner conscience ; but Dr. Lenz, like every- 
body else, forgets that our evidence about Negro conversions 
is rather large. There are four millions of Negroes in America 
whose fathers were converted, and, after being converted, 
suffered extreme oppression. Nevertheless, by the consent of 
all who know them, the emancipated Negro slaves are far in 
advance of Africans, and owe most of what is good in them to 
the way in which they have adopted emotional Christianity. 
That they are good Christians we do not assert ; but remember- 
ing what converted Greeks were like, that does not strike us as 
wonderful, or even a fact peculiar to Negroes. As to relapses, 
has anybody been hanged in England for the last quarter of a 
century who was not, as far as his faith in dogma went, a 
Christian ? Why is it more wonderful that a convert should 
turn criminal than that an educated Christian should? 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1024 to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_@— 


THE SCHNAEBELE AFFAIR. 


i pe obscurity in which the actual facts of the Schnaebele 

case have hitherto been wrapped begins to disappear, 
and it becomes possible, therefore, to form an opinion as to 
the true meaning of the incident. It may be assumed, we 
think, in the first place, that M. Schnaebele, a French Com- 
missary of Police on the frontier, exerted himself to organise a 
system of espionage within the disaffected province, Alsace- 
Lorraine. The German officials assert this strongly, nor is it 
denied by M. Schnaebele, who, indeed, but for some such 
charge, must have been either unknown to Germans, or an 
object of profound indifference. He was so successful in his 
task—which, we may remark, is one occasionally imposed on 
its agents by every Government in Europe, though they do not 
mention the fact in debates—that it was resolved to arrest 
him; and accordingly, orders were issued, either from 
the Stadtholder, from the supreme Government, or, as 
is alleged, from a High Court in Leipzic, to arrest 
M. Schnaebele, should he enter Germany, for treason 
to the Empire. These orders, according to the official 
report made to the German Government, and published in the 
North German Gazette of April 28th, were issued to Herr 
Gautsch, Commissary of Police in Lorraine, who, according to 
French official accounts, thereupon forwarded to M. Schnaebele 
a letter asking for an interview in order to inspect some posts 
which mark the boundary, and which had fallen into disrepair. 
M. Schnaebele accepted the invitation, and crossed the frontier, 
upon which he was seized by two German policemen and hurried 
off to Metz, where up to Friday night he still remained a 
prisoner, charged with a capital offence. The substance of 
the story is so far proved, for not only has the French Govern- 
ment published a fac-simile of Herr Gautsch’s letter, but 
Herr Gautsch, in a conversation with a correspondent of the 
Daily News, unhesitatingly admits its authenticity. Here, 
however, a curious and significant conflict of testimony occurs. 
Herr Gautsch utterly, and indeed passionately, repudiates the 
baseness attributed to him. He denies the receipt of any order 
to arrest M. Schnaebele, and avers that he did not even know of 
the intention to seize him. He wrote his letter in perfect sincerity, 
in the ordinary course of business, and though he had mentioned 
to a detective who called upon him that he had arranged an 
interview with the Frenchman, he was astounded when he 
witnessed his arrest. Indeed, he ordered his release, and was 
himself arrested on suspicion as to his identity, and carried 
away to Metz in company with M. Schnaebele. We do not 
know anything of Herr Gautsch, and cannot, therefore, form 
an opinion of his veracity ; but his story, as reported by the 
special correspondent, leaves primd facie an impression of his 
good faith. It is most unusual for a German official to make 
any statement at all, unless provoked by slander; and if he 
had been lying, he would have been more thorough, and have 
denied the letter itself. In either case, the evidence comes 
to this.—the German police, under instructions from high 
authority, whether local, Imperial, or judicial, availing them- 
selves of the special and most oppressive German law which 
holds foreigners liable to punishment in Germany for acts 
against Germany done outside her territory, either decoyed M. 
Schnaebele over the frontier, or used his presence there on official 
business at the invitation of their own Commissary of Police, 
in order to effect his arrest. In either case, they were guilty 
of an act which their Government ought instantly to repudiate. 
It is most unfair that a foreigner should be liable to arrest 
at all in Germany for acts done in his own land—we doubt 
if Germany would bear as against herself the application 
of her own law—but that he should be trapped into entering 
German territory, and there made liable to punishment for 
such an offence, is altogether intolerable. That the editor of 
the Zimes should, if he publishes a libel on the German 
Emperor, be liable, on entering Germany, to the penalties of 
treason, is bad enough ; but that he should be officially invited 
there to give orders for the benefit of Germany, and then 
seized, is more than opinion in Europe ought to tolerate for an 
hour. Yet that supposed case is precisely analogous with the 
case of M. Schnaebele, even if the latter did execute his orders 
to procure intelligence in an unscrupulous manner. 

It is stated that M. Schnaebele will be released, the German 
Government acknowledging that the method of his arrest 
involved a breach of a virtual safe-conduct, and we sincerely 
hope that this course will be adopted. It behoves the 





German Government, with its gigantic strength, to avoid 
so using it as to irritate the world, and especially to be 
solicitous that its inferior agents, in their reliance upon that 
strength, do not show themselves oppressive. Nothing con 

tributed to the fall of Napoleon so much as his contempt for 
the international right of asylum, and his pretension to seize 
personal enemies or dangerous political opponents wherever ha 
could find them. The Germans claim to use their present 
ascendency in Europe justly and in the interest of peace, and 
we do not deny their claim; but strength like theirs requires 
to be used something more than justly, with a circumspect or 
even anxious fairness which in this incident we fail to find 

We should like to have seen Prince Bismarck even eager to seize 
so brilliant an opportunity of proving his desire to be inflexibly 
fair to France, and hope that he will not, as reported, make 
his discoveries a reason for bringing diplomatic pressure tg 
bear in Paris. After all, his grip of the Reichsland cannot be 
shaken by anything any spy can do; and the intelligence of 
the German Staff is curiously overrated if they also do not 
seek to know what is done in Belfort and the fortresses which 
now prevent German entrance into France. What else is the 
business of an Intelligence Department? There should be 
little give and take in these matters, and a State does quite 
enough to protect itself if it imprisons or shoots a spy caught 
in the act of breaking its military rules. The spy knows 
his risks, and runs them; but to seize the officer who sends 
him out is practically to assert that to prepare for war with 
Germany is to be guilty of high treason against that State, 
Why is it high treason, any more than for Germany to do any 
act necessary to provide for war with France ? 

The newspapers are loud in their praise of the * calmness ” 
displayed by both peoples, and in one way they are right. Both 
Frenchmen and Germans have avoided cries, and the silence, 
though more creditable to the man kicked than to the kicking 
man, shows a manly self-restraint. But we cannot concur in 
the view that the calmness displayed increases the chances of 
future peace: Our notion is that both German and French 
journalists let off the steam in shouting when they know war 
is unlikely, and that this is one reason for their violence 
whenever England offends them. Their calm seems to us to 
have been produced by a conviction that the situation 
was terribly grave, that the smallest incident might end 
in war, and that, like travellers in the High Alps, they must 
only whisper, lest even a louder noise than usual should start 
the avalanche on its path. Englishmen, being quiet them- 
selves, are always impressed by quiet ; but we are not sure that, 
wishing for peace as we do, we had not rather that the 
journalists of Paris had emitted their usual cries, Certain we 
are that, owing in part to this repression, France will register 
“ V’affaire Schnaebelé ” among the grievances, real or imaginary, 
which she treasures up against Germany, and which, whenever 
Russia is ready, she will be far too eager to avenge. 





THE ASSAULT ON THE BUDGET. 


E are far from denying that Mr. Gladstone’s mere 
authority as against the Budget, would have carried a 

greater weight even with trained politicians,—most probably 
with the present writer,—before the startling revolution in his 
Irish policy than it does now. No one who knows himself 
ought to deny that a conviction that a great statesman has 
erred on one matter of the first public importance, does shake 
materially the mere authority of that statesman even in rela- 
tion to topics not necessarily,—indeed, only accidentally,—con- 
nected with it. We know well how salutary, how beneficent for the 
country, Mr. Gladstone’s financial career has been. Were it not 
obvious that to prove Mr. Goschen wrong on the critical point 
in his Budget, would immensely shake the confidence of the 
country in the Unionist Government, we should still attach the 
greatest possible weight to the mere fact that the statesman who 
has conferred on the country all these benefits, evidently and 
seriously disapproves Mr. Goschen’s most important proposal. 
But absolutely as we believe in Mr. Gladstone’s disinterested- 
ness when he entreats Mr. Goschen to take back that proposal, 
we do not think it possible that his judgment has not been 
involuntarily and unconsciously biassed by his dislike to the 
general policy of the present Government, and by the political 
instinct, as distinguished from anything like a conscious or 
deliberate wish, which impels him to discredit it. And we are 
quite sure that this is the chief, if not the only secret of a 
good many of the bitterest assailants of Mr.Goschen. We are 
quite aware that it is just as difficult for us to defend Mr. 





Goschen’s Budget without being influenced by a correspond- 
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. ide. Indeed, we have very little doubt 
ing Manse _ apie influenced. Still, with the full con- 
that A yc tt so it must be, we venture to assert that, after 
ee a as we think we ought to make 
making a8 much allowanc , Ee Ga 
for this bias, and giving the fullest weight to all Mr. Glad- 

s very weighty arguments, we do sincerely think that the 
patie’ on which Mr. Goschen advocates a diminution of the 
Sinking Fund at the present moment, are much stronger than 
those on which Mr. Gladstone deprecates that diminution ; and 
we maintain that this view is more or less confirmed by some 
of Mr. Gladstone’s own statements. We will try to put the 
case as simply as we can before our readers, 

Mr. Gladstone’s strongest point may be said to be that 
which he put forward in the following passage :—‘ We are 
now invited to say that we cannot bear,—we in this country, 
with an estimated income of something like £1,000,000,000 a 

ear,—to apply to dealing with our National Debt in the form 
a provision for annual interest and effectual redaction, a sum 
nearly so large as was applied to that same purpose in the year 
1860, when the wealth of the country was not, I think, more 
than two-thirds of what it now is. An income of £900,000,000 
or £1,000,000,000 a year refuses to apply to dealing with the 
Debt, and relieving and providing for the future as a prudent 
man ought to do, more than, I think, between £25,000,000 and 
£26,000,000, whereas in the year 1860, that provision, unless 
I am much mistaken, came to £28,000,000. Is that a proposal 
worthy of support? I say ‘worthy,’ but I do not want to 
use a word that can be used as a term of censure; is it con- 
genial to Conservative tradition ?” Undoubtedly that looks a 
very strong case. But let us examine carefully into that case. 

In the first place, we need not remind our readers that 
while in the year 1860 the total revenue received was very 
little over £70,000,000, the present revenue received is over 
£90,000,000. It is true that the Income-tax was then, for the 
incomes over £150, as high as 10d., and for lower incomes 
7d.; and that the total amount received through that heavy 
Income-tax in those days was not much above £8,000,000, 
whereas it is now nearly double that sum, at 7d., though there 
is a complete remission of the tax to all whose incomes are 
under £150 a year, and a partial remission to all whose in- 
comes are under £400 a year. This fact tells immensely, no 
doubt, in favour of the increase of national wealth on which 
Mr. Gladstone insists. At the same time, it is only fair to 
consider that the high Income-tax of 1860 and 1861 was put on 
for the special purpose of securing an immense stimulus to 
the trade of this country in the shape of the French Com- 
mercial Treaty; that we were asked to buy a very great 
stimulus to profitable trade by that very exceptional burden. 
Now it is just the contrary. The bulk of our trade increases 
slowly, but its margin of profit decreases, and has decreased for 
some years back, greatly owing to the heavy losses in agri- 
culture, and partly, perhaps, to the appreciation of gold. And 
it is the margin of profit, the excess of returns over expendi- 
ture, not the absolute amount of wealth, which makes taxation 
easy to bear. A very rich country making very small profits 
finds taxation much more burdensome than a much poorer 
country making very large profits. Again, while in the 
years 1860 and 1861 the Income-tax was very inadequately 
collected, and especially inadequately collected from the poorer 
Income-tax payers, it is now very much more closely collected ; 
and Mr. Goschen has proved to demonstration that the poorer 
Income-tax payers are really paying a far larger proportion of 
the Income-tax revenue than they ever paid before. In fact, 
while the collection of Income-tax, and, indeed, of all other 

taxes, from the richer classes, is decreasing steadily, the collec- 
tion of Income-tax from the poorer class of tolerably well-to-do 
persons is making up, and a little more than making up, for that 
decrease in the Income-tax of the rich. It really comes to this, 
then,—that while those with a very large margin of income 
over expenditure were, in fact, paying for the great financial 
effort of 1860, it is those with but a small margin of income 
over expenditure who are paying for the relatively smaller 
effort of 1887. But, in truth, no one, we think, would be pre- 
pared to argue that the year 1860 is a fair year with which to 
compare the year 1887 in relation to matters of this kind. 
Though £28,000,000 may then have been appropriated to the 
service of the Debt, it was so appropriated under strict contract. 
Exceptas regards the provision made for the terminable annuities 
previously in existence, nothing was devoted in the Budget 
of that year to the repayment of debt. The whole effort of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was to find means for enlarging 
our trade with France and other countries, even at the risk of 
deficits which were actually incurred. The Budget of 1860-61 








was not a fortunate Budget even as it was, and Mr. Gladstone 
would no more have thought of proposing in that year to 
devote £7,000,000 to the repayment of debt, than he would 
have thought of proposing a protective tariff. It is one thing 
to endure a very heavy burden for the sake of sustaining the 
public credit and stimulating public industry, and quite another 
thing to endure the same burden when you are aware that it 
is quite unnecessary for the sake of sustaining the public credit, 
and positively prejudicial to the stimulus of public industry. 
That is, as we believe, what Mr. Goschen has fairly made out. 
He goes back not to 1860, but to 1874, when Sir Stafford 
Northcote first proposed to establish this Sinking Fund, and 
asks with what view Sir Stafford Northcote avowedly estab- 
lished it. Sir Stafford Northcote did not conceal from the 
House that when he proposed to devote £28,000,000 to the 
payment of interest and principal of the Debt, however con- 
siderable the margin for the repayment of principal might be, 
he relied on the elasticity of the revenue for enabling him to 
carry out that proposal. In 1874, the revenue was at its 
maximum of elasticity, and Sir Stafford Northcote had no 
power of foreseeing that that elasticity was to dwindle from that 
very time, till now when it cannot be called elastic at all. We 
believe that he would have been the first to admit that, under 
the circumstances which Mr. Goschen explained to the Com- 
mittee last week, the right and proper course, on the very 
same principles on which Sir Stafford himself had acted 
in 1874, would be to diminish the burden to be imposed 
for the repayment of debt. Why, Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, in one of the most remarkable sections of his speech, 
seems to us to make an almost equivalent admission. “ We 
opposed,” he says, “Sir Stafford Northcote’s Sinking Fund 
entirely upon the ground that it was not desirable to hold out 
to the country promises and assurances of the redemption of 
debt which experience proved could not become a permanent 
reality. We were entirely at that time, as much as now, in 
favour of the annual redemption of the Debt. I believe FE 
may say, as I was Chancellor of the Exchequer, without any 
personal vanity, that the Government from 1868 to 1874 
reduced a greater amount of the National Debt by means of 
its surpluses and annuities than ever was reduced within the 
same period of years.” No doubt; and why? Because the 
revenue was at that time in a very elastic state, and every year 
showed a considerable surplus of revenue both over the estimate 
and over the expenditure; and it was on a continuance of that 
condition of things that Sir Stafford Northcote counted when he 
proposed his new Sinking Fund. But that condition of things 
has not continued. On the contrary, as Mr. Goschen proved, it 
has altogether died away. The revenue may now be said to be 
elastic only under one head, Income-tax ; and even under that 
head, its elasticity now is to its elasticity a few years ago as 
the elasticity of wood to the elasticity of india-rubber. 
Customs and Excise, in a much increased population, now 
produce absolutely less than they did in 1874-75. Stamps 
produce almost exactly the same as they produced twelve 
years ago, though the population is so much larger. It is the 
Income-tax payers, and they alone, who are really reducing 
the National Debt by their increased payments, and the burden 
and strain of that national service falls not on the nation, but 
on the poorer class of Income-tax payers. It seems to us 
that Mr. Goschen is unanswerable when he says of his 
assailants :— While they take this heroic view of our 
duty to pay off the National Debt, they would confine 
their efforts in that direction to putting a tax on one 
particular class of the community ; and I ask the Committee 
whether it is not an intolerable hardship upon the Income-tax 
payers that this heavy burden on them should be maintained, 
and that this tax should be kept up at this high rate in time 
of peace. This is a question which the country ought to con- 
sider. If we intend to keep up the sum to be allocated to 
the National Debt at £25,000,000, we ought to have some 
general revision of taxation.” We confess we see no answer to 
that argument, and we cannot conceive that an adequate 
answer can be given. Doubtless the country is much richer 
than it was in 1874; but it is not gaining riches at any- 
thing like the same rate. And, again, it is not the whole country 
which is bearing the burden of this redemption ; the strain 
is imposed most unjustly on a very small class. The industrial 
classes especially, who have probably gained more in income 
than any other since 1874, hardly bear any reasonable proportion 
of this burden, while a very great weight is borne by the clase 
which is most affected by the depression of trade, and most in 
need of a little impulse for its commercial efforts. Mr. 
Goschen’s proposal will tend to remove that depression, and to 
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stimulate those efforts, and so will secure the country against 
any reaction such as might easily result if the Sinking Fund 
were kept too large under the present depressed conditions of 
agriculture and trade. 





MR. REID’S ARGUMENT AGAINST THE CRIMES BILL. 


Ww at least have no prejudice in favour of Irish landlords. 
From the beginning of the agrarian struggle, which has 
now lasted almost without a break for eighteen years, the 
Spectator has admitted that the Irish tenant had serious 
grievances ; that he, and not the landlord, had over most of the 
country created the agricultural value of the soil ; and that he 
was, in consequence, entitled to lower rents than are customary 
either in Scotland or England. We have, moreover, constantly 
expressed a conviction which we strongly entertain, that Ireland 
is, owing to economic conditions, agriculturally a poor 
country; that it is naturally unfitted to the production of 
cereals, and that it is at once badly drained and overcropped, 
the result being that the English analogy which unconsciously 
guides us all in estimating values, is usually unfair. We 
have, moreover, never shut our eyes to the fact that, what- 
ever its origin, the principle of tenant-right had always been 
acknowledged, if not by Irish law, at any rate by Irish 
custom. Finally, we have admitted, what is so constantly 
denied here, that a tenure is frequently good or bad because it is 
in accord or disaccord with the history, habits, and natural 
genius of a people; and that when so considered, the English 
tenure, which is almost unknown except among Englishmen, 
cannot in Ireland be pronounced a good one. We have 
therefore supported strenuously every Bill which tended to con- 
cede either fixity of tenure or equitable reduction of rent, and 
even argued, in the face of strong remonstrances from our own 
friends, that the principle of Mr. Parnell’s Land Bill of 1886 was 
sound, and that it should be licked into shape instead of being 
summarily rejected. We are therefore entitled to a hearing even 
from Home-rulers, when we protest against the argument em- 
ployed by Mr. R. T. Reid on Tuesday night, and which the more 
moderate Home-rulers repeat every day. If that argument is 
just, then every man with agenuine grievance, even if it be only 
a grievance from overcharging, is entitled, in his own defence, to 
set aside moral considerations, and defy the law by force. Mr. 
Reid says that, according to the Report of the Cowper Com- 
mission, the value of agricultural produce in Ireland has sunk 
by about 20 per cent,; that, consequently, fair rents have 
become, on the theory of dual proprietorship, unfair rents ; 
and that combinations to resist payment are inevitable, 
and ought not to be interfered with. If they are inter- 
fered with, the tenants who cannot pay the rents and will 
not quit the land will resort in self-defence to means which he 
deplores,—namely, Secret Societies, murder, conspiracy, and 
outrage generally. To us, who support the agrarian side so 
far as it can be made consistent with common honesty, that 
proposition appears monstrous ; and as we are certain that Mr. 
Reid puts it forward in full good faith, we will just say why. 
It is an assertion that a partner in a concern who has 
received his legal share of proceeds, but has not received 
enough to live on comfortably, or, it may be, in that freedom 
from suffering to which his industry entitles him, has aright to 
coerce his partner by illegal combinations into giving him 
more. He has a right to stop his partner’s share en passant ; 
to refuse to leave the partnership; to isolate his partner’s 
family from all human aid, even that of the undertaker ; to 
punish by violence any one who makes to the other partner 
an offer to take over his own share. He has a right, that is, 
in Irish phrase, to appeal to the National League, to adopt 
the “Plan of Campaign,” and to boycott all underbidders, 
the word “ boycotting” covering all the “ sanctions” of that 
tremendous penalty. If this is not Mr. Reid’s contention, 
what is it? The Crimes Bill does nothing except make the 
acts we have mentioned easily punishable, after they have been 
proved in the regular way before tribunals which are no 
more arbitrary than are the Stipendiary Magistrates in 
London. Would Mr. Reid justify similar conduct in any other 
relation of life? And if not, why does he make an exception 
for the tenant, who not only has an appeal to the Land 
Court, which no other debtor has, but has also an appeal to 
Parliament so powerful and so certain of a hearing, that the 
Conservative Party has thrown precedent to the winds, and 
introduced a Bill under which, if the tenant cannot pay, he 
can get his arrears wiped off, and his rent reduced to the fair 
limit by order of a County-Court? Grant that that Bill will 
not work, and still Mr. Reid has only to draw up one that 








will, and it will be accepted, the very desire of th 

ment, or of the Unionists upon oe Ao support it bate 
being that unfair rents, rents beyond the capacity of 
the tenant to pay or the soil to yield, should be no lon 
levied. Even a clause delaying evictions until cases could * 
heard would, if the Liberals chose, be hurried through without 
any serious demur. It is easy to say the law should not ruin 
a tenant ; but people are ruined by judgments obtained in Court 
in hundreds every month ; nor, if debts are not to be debts of 
honour, can there be any remedy. Would Mr. Reid think it 
wrong to prevent the “ victims ” of the Bankruptcy Law from 
threatening or bludgeoning or boycotting their creditors, and the 
bailiffs of the Court, and even the policemen who protect the 
bailiffs? We cannot imagine where he finds his distinction between 
those cases, unless it be in the partial proprietorship of the 
tenant; but admitting that to the full, what possible right 
can that give him to coerce his partner out of his fixed share? 
Grant even that Mr. Reid holds the whole tenure bad, because 
there are fixed shares which ought to be fluctuating shares 
and still that is reason for a new law, not for a resort to 
violence. 

But, answers Mr. Reid, in all cases of criminal legislation 
we must think of consequences. We do not punish an 
attempt to murder like a murder, though morally it is 
quite as bad, because if we do, the murderer will be 
tempted to carry his crime through, and so suppress the 
evidence. Under this Bill, however, we punish illegal resis- 
tance so severely, that we tempt those who would resist to 
fall back on still darker means of protection against 
eviction, and, in fact, compel them to substitute assas- 
sination and arson for boycotting and threats. We cannot 
accept that argument. It is entirely opposed to all human 
experience, which shows that the steady administration of the 
law reduces the proclivity to all crime, and develops in the 
most anarchical community what we may call a legal con- 
science, often so strong that purely law-made crimes like 
smuggling grow to be considered shameful and degrading, 
If, indeed, the Crimes Bill were really “ferocious,” as Mr, 
Reid once called it in his otherwise reasonable speech, if, for 
example, boycotting were punished with death or penal 
servitude for life, there might be something in the argu- 
ment. Irish moonlighters are cruel, and might be tempted 
to commit murder rather than to spare the witnesses 
against them by stopping short of it; tut the case 
supposed does not exist. The Crimes Bill does not 
increase penalties at all, but only makes the law clear, and 
provides means for carrying it out other than the juries which 
have refused, out of sympathy or from terror, to do their 
duty. That the Bill should be attacked as an encroachment 
upon liberty, we can understand, for there are many men who 
believe that to be tried bya jury is an inherent right of man, or at 
least analogous to his right to be heard before he is condemned; 
but to declare that it tempts men to crime is to employ mere 
rhetoric of the most vulgar kind. Such an argument assumes 
that if an Irishman is, for any reason except an order from the 
National League, compelled to quit his land, or to pay an over- 
high rent for it, his freedom of will is thereby suspended, and 
he is forced into violent crime. Why is he forced, any more 
than any one else who suffers severely from an overcharge? 
There is no antecedent probability of such crimes; and the 
evidence is wholly against Mr. Reid, for under the Act of 1882, 
which was in principle the same as this Bill, though no 
doubt more severe, Ireland sank back into temporary 
order. It is when crime is unpunishable in Ireland that 
crime grows rampant, and the object of the Crimes Bill 
—its sole object—is to make crime punishable. It is possible, 
of course, that the Bill may fail, and that with the tenantry 
maddened as they have been by perpetual denunciations of 
the tyranny of exacting rent, there may be an epidemic of 
murder; but even if so, the Bill will remain a just and right 
attempt to restore true order. All able jurists maintain, and 
Mr. Reid would, if he were talking of any country but 
Ireland, himself maintain, that there are occasions on 
which a Government must act regardless of consequences, 
must protect the innocent from oppression, whatever happens 
afterwards; and surely this is an occasion, If, as Mr. 


Reid implicitly admits, the National League does by 
violence prevent certain classes of Irishmen from doing what 
they legally have a right to do, the Government is simply 
bound to liberate those classes from that illegal oppression. It 
is fulfilling its duty, and that with singular mildness, by means 
of a Bill the whole object and aim of which is to allow the 





Courts to fulfil their function of carrying out the ordinary law. 
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i ishes nobody for not paying rent, but only for 
penn people few paying it. If Mr. Reid thinks 
eat the word “conspiracy” would cover innocent acts of 
combination, such, for instance, as an agreement to throw 
farms, let him move a clause restricting its meaning ; 
- if he distrusts the Resident Magistrates, let him demand 
that they shall all be men learned in the law. Those 
would be improvements ; but to condemn the Bill because 
if it passes the tenants must, in default of other means of 
redress, put the landlords or agents to death, is only to make 
an attempt to terrify the Legislature from performing a clear 
duty. Suppose the threat justified by facts—which we do not 
pelieve, for we have not yet lost all confidence in Irish con- 
sciences or in Irish dislike to be hanged—and still it is better 
that men should die than that the law should be permanently 
set at naught. Murder is a terrible crime, probably the highest 
crime; but if punished, it does not work the horrible effect of 
anarchy. Many societies have survived the vendetta, but none 
can survive continued and permitted lawlessness. 





THE LIBERAL POLICY OF PROCRASTINATION. 


HE Liberals who follow Mr. Gladstone seem to us to be 
making a very serious mistake, which will injure them 

very greatly in the country, in supporting and even fostering 
that policy of obstruction to the Irish Crimes Bill in which the 
Parnellites indulge. On Thursday night, the fourth long 
discussion on the principle of that Bill was terminated by a 
majority of 101, and only yesterday was the House per- 
mitted to get to the details. Now, we quite appreciate the 
resolute hostility which Mr. Morley expressed to the policy of 
that Bill. We have no doubt that if we were as convinced as 
he is that Home-rule for Ireland is the true policy, we should 
be as averse as he is to trying once more to put down 
agrarian crime by the natural and plain means of finding 
out the criminals and punishing them. We should hold 
with him that if the root of the disease could be extir- 
pated, the first duty would be to extirpate it, and then 
leave the Irish Parliament to find out for itself how to 
deal with those who were still discontented with Irish law. 
We do not at all blame those who disapprove the Orimes Bill 
for resisting it at every stage, and for showing that they resist 
it at every stage. But we do blame English Liberals, and 
blame them severely, for not using their influence with their 
new allies to bring that resistance within those reasonable and 
moderate limits which would render it possible to get on with 
other business besides the Crimes Bill. Here we have had 
four great debates, all of them in effect second-reading 
debates,—one on “urgency,” one on the first reading, one 
on the second reading, and one on going into Committee, 
—before arriving at the details of the Bill at all. Now, 
if the Irish Party were resisting, as formerly, a union of the 
Conservative and Liberal Parties against them, war of 
this internecine kind might be, from their point of view, 
excusable. They would then not unreasonably say that, with 
85 pitted against 585, the only method of warfare that could 
be effective at all would be to make themselves intolerable to 
the majority. But that is not the situation now, and the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Gladstone are always taking credit to themselves 
for the immense change in the situation which their action 
has produced. They tell us that the reason why crime 
does not go to greater lengths in Ireland is, that the 
Irish people now have hope, that they look to Mr. Glad- 
stone and his followers with gratitude and respect, and are 
confident that in their association with the English Liberals 
their cause will gain so much, that the desperate warfare of 
former epochs is no longer needful. Well, if that be so, why 
do not the Liberals avail themselves of their new influence 
to moderate the parliamentary, as well as the popular passions 
roused by the situation? Why do they not seek to win 
over English constituencies to their cause, by showing them 
that the Irish conflict has entered on an entirely new phase 
which does not alienate from it all English sympathies ? 
What was there to prevent the Liberals from impressing upon 
their Irish allies that it will no longer do to disgust the con- 
stituencies of Great Britain with the Irish Question as they 
were disgusted with it formerly,—that the true policy now is, 
while giving a reasonable discussion to every legislative or 
administrative proposal for Ireland, and steadily resisting pro- 
posals which they think pernicious, still to leave time for the 
discussion of other measures, and not to sicken English 
constituencies with tactics which, though they may be 
suitable to guerilla warfare, are not suitable at all for 








the action of a formidable and constitutional Opposition ? 
And especially Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenants ought to see that a 
policy of delay and obstruction has this great danger about it, 
that it fatally uses up the time during which they can hope 
for the inestimable help of his leadership. For them, a policy 
of obstruction seems to us a policy of suicide. 

And even from Mr. Gladstone’s own point of view, we 
cannot imagine a better opportunity for winning defer- 
ence and respectful consideration for the Home-rule policy 
from the British constituencies than that which opened 
before him at the beginning of this Session. Why should 
he not have said, as he might well have said, to the Par- 
nellites :—‘If you mean to have my help, you must follow 
my guidance. I am a British statesman first of all, and 
only a statesman with a policy for Ireland because I am a 
British statesman. I do not approve of the strangulating 
gripe which you fasten on the British Legislature ; and if you 
wish for my help, you must take off that gripe. I will aid you 
to the best of my ability, if you are reasonable. I will lead 
your resistance to the policy of Coercion. I will show the 
inefficiency of any policy of conciliation which does not begin 
with granting Home-rule to Ireland. But all this I will do only 
if you alter your strategy, and conform it to the strategy of a 
great party. I will not help you to disgust the British con- 
stituencies with the Irish Question, as they have been disgusted 
hitherto. And it is for your own good that I insist on your 
abandoning that policy. The British constituencies can never 
be won over to my view, if they cannot be taught to identify 
my view with a moderate Parliamentary strategy such as great 
parties in opposition have usually adopted.’? We venture to say 
that if Mr. Gladstone had taken this line, he would have pro- 
duced a far more favourable effect on the constituencies than 
he will ever produce by his: present attitude of unconditional 
alliance with the most unconstitutional and unreasonable party 
which the Parliament of Westminster ever contained. But if 
he had adopted this course, he would. have limited the debate 
on “ urgency ” to a single night, the debate on the first reading 
to one, or two nights at most, the debate on the second reading 
to a week at most, and would have discouraged altogether that 
most superfluous and dreary debate which ended on Thursday 
night. In short, he would have striven to reduce debate to 
the limits of complete discussion, and not to postpone simply 
for the sake of postponing, the ultimate decision of the 
House. 

It may be said that such a-policy as this would have played 
into the hands of the Government by facilitating their pro- 
duction of their remedial measures for Ireland, and that if 
these remedial measures for Ireland had been good, there 
might have been serious danger that the irritation in Ireland 
would have subsided so as to render the revolutionary policy 
less and less popular. But then, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, 
and their friends not only do not think so, but are never weary: 
of telling us that it cannot be so; that nothing can appease 
Ireland but a native Legislature, and that all remedial measures 
which are not based upon that will utterly fail to amend the 
situation, They should, then, surely have the courage of their 
opinions, and not attempt to paralyse the Government by 
postponing as long as possible its remedial legislation, and 
protracting as long as possible the struggle on the punishment 
of crime. Besides, look at the English and Scotch side of the 
account. Would it be nothing for the Opposition to open the 
prospect of one or two great British reforms, and to get credit 
with the constituencies for having enlarged the scope of these 
reforms by their criticisms and strictures? Surely nothing 
can be less likely to secure their influence with the constitu- 
encies than the credit they are gaining of backing up the Irish 
Members in that monopoly of the time of the Legislature 
which shuts out altogether the prospect of any British reform. 
What did Mr. Gladstone do when Mr. Disraeli produced a 
Franchise Bill? He accepted all of it that was good, and laid 
down the conditions under which the part that was bad was 
to be reformed. And did he not reap his reward when that 
Franchise Bill came into operation? If he were to act now 
in a similar spirit, he would have a fair chance of win- 
ning favour in the constituencies even for his Irish policy, 
But while he makes the British constituencies feel that 
though the Irish Party have gained enormous strength from 
his support, their mode of warfare has not improved at all 
in vu asequence, that British interests are as much as ever 
opposea to Irish interests, that the regular Opposition does 
nothing but throw its shield over the unscrupulous tactics of 
the irregular Opposition, he will only lose ground. We believe 
that there is no policy of which the constituencies are so 
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utterly sick as the policy of Irish obstruction. We believe 
that Mr. Gladstone and his lieutenants are now in great degree 
identifying themselves in the minds of the constituencies with 
that policy, and that consequently, when next the appeal to the 
people is made, Mr. Gladstone will return with a greatly 
diminished minority, instead of with a majority, to the House of 
Commons. There is still, however, a door of repentance open. 
Will he not avail himself of it? 





“ READING OUT.” 


OME of the Liberal leaders are becoming so exasperated 
with the Unionists, that they begin to use threats to 
them. With a singular contempt for logic, they argue that 
although the Unionists may be justified in disliking and re- 
sisting Home-rule, they have no right to keep the Conservatives 
in power by voting with them on ordinary questions. If they 
do that, it is maintained, they become Conservatives, and 
ought to be finally “ read,” as renegades, “out” of the Liberal 
Party. To vote for a Budget which Mr. Gladstone disavows, 
is treachery ; while to support a Crimes Bill which he re- 
pudiates as insulting to Ireland, is nothing less than treason. 
Mr. Labouchere has been saying that all along ; many journals 
in the Liberal interest constantly repeat it; and now Lord 
Rosebery, in his carefully prepared speech at Glasgow, has 
emphasized this view. Tolerance for the Unionists, he 
says, has arisen solely from the long-suffering of Liberals, 
who have turned first one cheek and then another to 
the smiter, but who are fast coming to the end of their 
patience and of their cheeks, ‘A separation exists which may 
soon become a schism.” If “ you forget your party too long, 
your party may forget you, a consideration I recommend to the 
favourable attention of Liberal Unionists.” The “ end of all 
this will be a General Election; a broad line will then be 
drawn; on one side of that line will be the Tories, and on 
the other side will be ourselves,” the Liberal Party. There is 
no mistaking the meaning of sentences like those. If—as is 
probable from the position of the speaker—they have been 
uttered with the consent of Mr. Gladstone, they involve a 
distinct menace that at the next Election Unionists will be 
regarded by their former colleagues as enemies, and will be 
treated as such, and will either be driven from their seats as 
Laodiceans, or compelled to declare themselves Conservatives. 
Considering that he is talking of colleagues as honest as 
himself, and far richer both in experience and the equipments 
of statesmanship, Lord Rosebery might word his threats less 
bitterly, and might express them with more sense of regret for 
the losses which he believes to be inevitable; but there is 
nothing in the threats themselves to excite in Unionists either 
irritation or alarm. It is perfectly natural that such threats 
should be made. Every party which has been induced to take 
a new departure looks upon those who will not follow as rene- 
gades or deserters; and it is hard for leaders, when they see 
themselves baffled or defeated by men whom they have led, 
not to regard those whom they cannot convince as the 
most dangerous of their foes. No resistance is so trying as 
that which arises from mutiny within the household. Mr. 
Gladstone feels when Unionists vote for Mr. Goschen, as 
Englishmen feel when Irishmen pray that the enemies of 
England may defeat her in the field. If the Liberals think it, 
they have a perfect right to declare their ancient comrades 
schismatics, and this even though the schism has been made 
solely by themselves, the renegades having adhered steadfastly 
to the ancient creed. Parting is parting, whichever is treading 
the ancient path. There is ground for regret in such Liberal 
action, if it is really taken, because it involves the rupture of 
old friendships and the dissolution of old party ties ; but there 
is little for irritation, and none for fear. The Unionists knew 
perfectly well what they risked when they allowed Mr. Gladstone 
to rush on unaccompanied by themselves. They understood per- 
fectly well how thecharm of his name would deepen the reluctance 
of the English people to recognise more than two parties, and 
how likely it was that they themselves would, after an interval, 
share the fate of the Peelites, and be compelled either to retire 
from politics, or to allow themselves to be absorbed in 
a party less or more liberal than themselves. They saw 
at the last Election that if the Conservatives did not vote 
for them, they would all be stranded, and they recognise that 
at the next Election no Liberals favourable to Home-rule will 
give them any quarter. They are quite prepared to face that 


danger, even should it involve political extinction, and they 
do not see that it will be increased by their formal dismissal 


from the Liberal ranks. 


Unionist elector will desert his representative because a Dig. 
unionist leader calls him a renegade, and any Conservative 
who desires to vote for him will vote the more readily because 
the candidate has been openly repudiated by the other side 
The Unionist electors may not be numerous, but their 
convictions are inflexible; and there are thousands of Qon. 
servatives throughout the country who are in reality Whi 
but who still feel the influence of names and badges, and who 
will support the Unionist standing on his cause alone, far 
more readily than the Unionist who remains in name a member 
of the Liberal Party. No Unionist, unless his personal standing 
is very high or his personal influence very great, now ho 
much from any Home-ruler’s vote. The cause of difference ig 
too large, the difference itself is too extensive, the feeling 
developed by the contest is too hot, for any compromise or 
bargain, and the Unionists must and will appeal to their cause on 
its merits and to the general conservative sentiment of the King. 
dom. If they are read out, they are read out, and except in 
the faint regret which expulsion must excite in their own 
minds for the new fanaticism of their old party, the reading 
will make no difference. 

It will be well for Lord Rosebery, however, and those who 
think with him, to consider whether, in coming so early to go 
final a resolution, they are not a little precipitate, and unduly 
influenced by pique. The Unionist conflict must end some day, 
and probably in some way which none of us foresee; but it 
may last for years, and during all that time the Liberals are 
sentencing themselves to a hopeless exclusion from power, 
The Unionists will not give way; their cause is one which 
cannot lose its hold upon the national mind ; and whether they 
stand alone, or merge themselves in the Conservatives, or absorb 
the Conservatives in themselves, the chances of the Liberal 
Party must decline. If the Unionists can stand alone, Lord 
Rosebery will admit that he has little hope; while if they 
cannot, they will increase indefinitely the working strength of 
the Conservative force. They will bring to it exactly the men 
it needs, moderate yet strong politicians, accustomed to affairs, 
apt in administration, yet thoroughly understanding the wishes 
of that great section of the people which is conservative not by 
party so much as by mental habit. They will enable the Tories 
to break loose from some old ideas, fears, and ways of thought 
which only fetter them ; they will give them energy ; and they 
will bring to them that success in affairs for which the 
people long. Above all, they will liberate them from that 
nervous fear of the people which still actuates their 
leaders, and make them understand the great truth that 
democracy loves decision. Lord Rosebery may smile, and 
say this is all self-praise; but if he doubts it, let him study 
the effect Mr. Goschen has had upon this Cabinet—how he 
has solidified it, how he has given it energy—and then 
ask himself what will be the effect if eighty men of 
Mr. Goschen’s views, though not of his powers, are flung 
at once into the Conservative camp. If he is still uncon- 
vinced, let him ask any Conservative what he now thinks of the 
recently distrusted recruit; and if he doubts on yet, let him study 
the negative result of the strenuous resistance made to Mr. 
Goschen’s Budget. He will see, we think, that Conservatives 
are not the same army as Conservatives modified by Unionists, 
and will hesitate, out of mere pique and chagrin, to increase 
the proportion of the chemical which makes the liquid so 
strong. He has recently been in India. Would he, if he had 
to defeat a Sikh, or a Mahratta, or a Deccanee army, send 
it first of all a body of European officers? That is what 
he is doing with his threats; and anything more unwise, 
more utterly reckless from a tactical point of view, we cannot 
remember in party warfare, It is not, of course, for Unionists, 
but for him and his colleagues to decide. They are entirely 
within their right in reading all Unionists out ; but as they are 
trustees for a great party, they should consider the conse- 
quences fully, and remember what part it is that breeze plays 
in giving solidity to brick. What kind of a future Cabinet 
will that be in which Mr. Gladstone is absent and no Unionist 


finds a place ? 
O* Monday last, the Land-Transfer Bill passed its second 
reading in the House of Lords. Doubtless the near 
approach of so great and so beneficial a revolution in the 
tenure of land in England can only be contemplated with 
feelings of satisfaction. Still, those who have once tasted and 
enjoyed the fascinating rhetoric with which our real-property 
law is overlayed, cannot but feel at the same time something 
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Indeed, it will be diminished. No 





akin to regret that the time has approached so near when the 
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anuinieativant 2 
vos of that mystery of which the initiated have 
= pater subtle and - aut in intellect as Coke and 
Bridgman, Eldon and St. Leonards, and of which the sacred 
books, so many in number and so occult in meaning, still bewilder 
and attract the learners and the masters who approach them, 
will be swept away for ever. Some allowance of lamentation 
must be permitted for the approaching overthrow of all the 
omp and circumstance of those legal devices by which the 
land of England was assured to its owners. If those “terms 
of years to attend the inheritance,” those “ conveyances to 
uses to bar dower,” those “ trustees to preserve contingent 
remainders,” which the great creators of the art of conveyancing 
devised in their construction of that marvellous issue of the 
human brain, the family settlement, had already disappeared 
from actual use, they might still gladden the heart of the 
lawyer as he encountered them in his researches into title. 
Still the “ grantee to uses,” still that most modern but none 
the less impressive and magnificent addition to the hierarchy 
of devolution, “the protector of the settlement,” still the 
fascinating cadence of the common form, “ together with all 
woods, waters, wastes,” might be met with and enjoyed. 
Still * Coke upon Lyttleton,” that enchanting storehouse of 
pedantic learning, that astonishing apology for the petrified 
customs of rude Teutonic tribes conveyed in the language and 
inspired by the notions of the Schoolmen, might be read by 
the student with some pretence of obtaining thence a practical 
result, With Lord Halsbury’s Bill, however, the last remains 
of the mighty fabric that was begun by those “ bold men” who 
sought to circumvent and outwit the ** Statutes De Donis,” and 
the “Statute of Uses,” and which, though shattered by the 
legislation of the last fifty years, still retains something of its 
former splendour, will be levelled to the ground. Real pro- 
perty, if not nominally, at least practically, will on the passing 
of his Bill have ceased to exist as something separate and 
apart. 
P Though the most conspicuous feature of the new Bill is the 
abolition of the present system of proving title to land, the 
reforms to be introduced in the general law as regards real 
property are in reality quite as far-reaching. Before mentioning 
these, however, it will be as well to deal with the proposed 
system of registration. A Board of persons experienced in 
“ organisation and administration, as well as in conveyancing,” 
to quote the words of the Memorandum attached to the Bill, 
is first to be established. This Board will gradually organise 
“branch offices in districts in the country, so that in each 
district there may be a local office and a local register.” The 
districts intended to be taken are the 380 Land-tax districts. 
The reason for choosing these districts rather than those of the 
Petty Sessions or the County-Courts, is the fact that within 
them, as Lord Halsbury said in his speech of last Monday, 
“every yard of land is measured, and recorded in the books of 
the Land-tax Commissioners.” The Bill differs from all former 
Bills in that it makes registration compulsory and universal. 
After a branch office has been organised, an Order in Council 
may declare “ that after the appointed day, a transfer of legal 
interests in land in that district will, on any change of owner- 
ship, come on to the register, but a landowner, unless desiring 
to sell or change his land, will not be forced to incur the 
expense or trouble of registering.” A tenant for life may 
claim a place on the register, in order that he may be enabled 
to exercise with greater advantage the powers conferred upon 
him by Lord Cairns’s Settled Land Act, 1882. A further 
provision incidental to this part of the scheme is that which pro- 
vides that on death the real estate shall pass to the executor, in 
order to facilitate “the administration of a register of real 
estate.” Next it is provided that possessory titles—i.¢., titles 
which are primd-facie sound, but which have not been 
examined exhaustively—shall, after having remained on the 
register for five years, and after the serving of certain notices, 
Tipen into absolute and indefeasible titles. Another provision 
establishes a system of insurance similar to that which has 
been found so useful in New South Wales and Victoria, under 
which persons, who might possibly suffer by taking from the 
register land, which should subsequently be proved to have 
been placed there by “forgery, or fraud, or mistake of the 
Land-Transfer Board,” will be protected from loss. Lastly, 
it is provided that various incorporeal forms of landed 
Property, such as rights of way, rights of common, and 
restrictions, such as building covenants, &c., can be registered. 
Registration of these, however, is to be optional. These 
proposals are so beneficial, that it seems almost ungrateful 
to criticise them; still, we cannot help wishing that a 
somewhat more simple, if more rough-and-ready means, had 





been adopted to bring the land of England at once upon 
the register. Why could not the Bill have provided that the 
Board should have taken the 380 Land-tax districts, and then 
availing themselves of the information and the maps of 
boundaries already collected have made out in each district on 
their own initiative a register of possessory titles, placing on it 
those persons who were primd fucie in possession of the land, and 
giving public notice that the titles on the terrier of the district 
thus made, would in five years ripen into indefeasible titles ? 
No doubt the objection that would at once be raised to such 
a plan would be that it is impossible to find the primd-facie 
possessor, But though a difficulty, this could be got over. 
The person from whom the Land-tax is in the last resort 
recoverable might serve as a definition; and if this is met 
by saying that the ultimate resort is on the land, then 
the same methods for discovering the primd facie possessor 
might be resorted to which were made use of when the 
new Domesday-Book Return was compiled. Failing these 
methods, a statutory declaration by the occupier—who is 
always ascertainable by reason of the rate-book—as to the 
person of whom he held might be taken as evidence for the 
purpose of getting the names of the landowners at once upon 
the register. Such a scheme, we believe, might easily be made 
to work. As a matter of fact, there are no such things as bad 
titles. No doubt most titles have plenty of conveyancers’ 
points in them; but that does not prevent them, as far as 
holding goes, from being perfectly sound. And even if in rare 
cases mistakes were made, the system of insurance would 
render it perfectly easy to correct them. 

The rest of the Bill is occupied by provisions which have for 
their object the improvement of the existing law in regard to 
land. They propose to make land on intestacy devolve “as 
personalty, with the exception that the husband shall only 
take a life-interest in his wife’s really, and a wife a 
similar interest in her husband’s realty ;” to give tenants 
in tail who could merely by the execution of a disen- 
tailing deed cut off the entail, the position of tenants in 
fee-simple at once, and without the execution of the deed; 
to forbid in future the creation of estates’ tail, thus 
placing the settlement of land in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the settlement of personalty. These provisions, if 
passed into law, will practically destroy the ancient and funda- 
mental difference that once existed in England between realty 
and personalty. Would it not have been better to have done 
away with the last vestige of difference, and have made the 
assimilation complete? We have cited on a former occasion 
the opinion of a leading conveyancer that an Act to declare 
the tenure of all land in England to be leasehold for a term 
of ten thousand years, with reversion to the Crown at the 
expiration of the term, would be the most effectual and most 
scientific way of producing the result. Such a proposal might 
astonish public opinion ; but, after all, it is not more general, 
more sweeping or miracle-working than the Act of Charles II. 
which converted the tenure by knight-service into free and 
common socage, or than the Act of the Queen by which law 
and equity were fused, and by which it was enacted that when 
there was a conflict between the principles of law and equity, 
equity should prevail. Perhaps, however, this final simplifi- 
eation had better wait a little. If, as Lord Halsbury promises, 
an Act to consolidate the law of real property is to be carried, 
the whole question of complete assimilation might well be 
considered then. 

In the course of the debate on the second reading of 
the Land-Transfer Bill, several criticisms were made on 
the details of the Bill. One voice alone—that of Lord 
Arundell of Wardour—was raised against the principle. 
It would have been too much to expect that the House of 
Lords should have so utterly forgotten its traditions that 
not one Peer could be found to protest that to destroy 
primogeniture was to destroy the country and the Constitu- 
tion. Yet Lord Arundell of Wardour’s protest was a little 
half-hearted. One phrase, indeed, has something of the old 
ring in it. When the speaker stated that “the attempt by the 
promoters of the Bill to put real property on the same footing 
as personal property was a sop to the Cerberus of Socialism,” 
it seemed for a moment as if the spirit of Lord Eldon and his 
followers, which regarded the maintenance of the landed interest 
and the upholding of the English family settlement as the one 
and only bulwark of religion, morality, and social order. 
was once more among us. But the appeal found no response. 
The other noble critics of the measure were only disappointed 
that the Bill did not go further. The Duke of Marlborough 
raised the point that the insurance rate was too high. We 
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believe, however, that he was mistaken in his calculation of 
the amount that would have to be paid. If reference is made 
to Mr. Brickdale’s able work on “‘ The Registration of Title to 
Land,” it will be seen that the Colonial system which is 
there described, and which the Government have adopted with 
only small modifications, can be worked without inflicting 
any serious burden on the purchaser. Lord Selborne 
wanted codification of the law of real property, and Lord 
Herschell wished for further limitations on the power of settle- 
ment. On the whole, no one can deny that the Bill does Lord 
Halsbury and the Government credit. To effect such a change 
as is proposed by the registration clauses without spending 
public money, and yet without doing injury to the landowners’ 
interest, is no easy task ; and therefore, whatever imperfections 
of detail there may be in the scheme must in a great measure 
be set down not to want of capacity or unwillingness for reform 
in the promoters of the Bill, but to the inherent difficulties of 
the subject. 





LORD DERBY ON THE BLIND. 


ORD DERBY spoke on Tuesday at Preston with the 
strong common-sense which marks everything he says on 
economical and social questions. He is seen to greater 
advantage on occasions of this kind than on political occasions. 
We take the reason of this difference to be that the purely 
critical faculty has necessarily a paralysing influence in politics. 
Politics are a practical art, and speculation about them is 
valuable in so far as it leads to action. As a rule, pure 
criticism discourages action. Jn each particular case, there is 
usually more to be said against doing the thing proposed than 
can be said for doing it. It is only by keeping steadily in 
view the necessity of doing something, that we discover the 
line of least resistance, and learn at all events to detect the 
least among many evils. But in economical and social con- 
troversy, this necessity of doing something is seldom present. 
We have the option of leaving things alone, of allowing 
natural forces to determine the result without any interference 
from us. In a great number of cases this is the safest course 
that we can take, and the advantage of such criticism as Lord 
Derby’s is, that it strengthens us to take it. He convinces us 
that the harm that is certain to follow from failure is out of 
all proportion to the good that may follow from success. In 
this way, inaction ceases to look like mere timidity, and takes 
the more dignified form of discretion. 

On Tuesday, however, this critical faculty for once led to a 
positive result. Lord Derby’s subject was the condition of the 
blind, and the best way of ameliorating it, and the special task 
he set himself was that of showing that the objections to 
which State help is ordinarily open do not apply to the 
case of the blind. If, in dealing with pauperism, we had 
only to consider the interests of the individuals actually 
needing help, the administration of the Poor-Law would be 
exceedingly simple. We should only have to get rid of the 
cases which no help will permanently benefit, and to do all 
we could to improve the condition of the remainder. Un- 
fortunately, however, we have to take into account the effect 
this policy would have in creating cases which can be per- 
manently benefited. There can be no question, for example, 
that if a clean sweep were made of all the children now in 
workhouses who are only there until it pleases their parents 
to go out, the children themselves would be immense gainers. 
They would be removed from the mischievous influence of bad 
companions and bad surroundings, and enjoy the advantage of 
a decent bringing-up. But what would be the effect on the 
parent? What an inducement it would offer to come into the 
workhouse if by the mere fact of doing so, his children were 
at once taken off a man’s hands, and brought up in a way which, 
had they remained in his keeping, would have been for ever 
beyond their reach! The best points and the worst points in the 
father’s character, his love for his children and his love for 
himself, would be alike appealed to. He would give them a 
start in life, and he would save himself the cost of maintaining 
them. The consequence would be that children would be 
thrown upon the State in continually increasing numbers, until 
at last the rates would prove insufficient to meet the growing 
demand. In pauperising the community, we should have 
destroyed the fund out of which it must be maintained when 
‘pauperised. 

The first question, therefore, we have to ask ourselves in 
dealing with a destitute and helpless class is, whether the help 
it is proposed to give will tend to make the class larger. 
Ordinarily speaking, this consideration supplies a universal 
barrier to anything like a generous policy. We cannot 








afford to make the lot of _the deserving pauper pleasant, 
since if we did, the deserving paupers would soon be too 
numerous for us to relieve. In the case of the bling 
this law has no existence. Nothing that can be done for 
them will increase their numbers. That is one great distinc. 
tion between blindness and the ordinary forms of distress, A 
second distinction is that, unlike most forms of human suffer. 
ing, blindness shows no tendency to increase, There are m 
diseases which seem absolutely to thrive under the influence 
of civilisation. As the world improves, the disease seems to 
cover more ground, and to take deeper root. In one sense 
this fact only gives the sufferers a greater claim on us; but 
there is undoubtedly something serious in undertaking a 
burden which, for anything we can see, will continually grow 
heavier. In the case of blindness, however, the tendency ig 
the other way. The proportion of blind persons to the whole 
population of England steadily decreases. In 1851, Lord 
Derby tells us, “there was one blind person to every 
979 ...... in 1881, one to every 1,138;” and as this 
progress was steadily maintained in the intervening decades, 
we may fairly hope to see it appear in future censuses, The 
reason is that congenital blindness is of rare occurrence. The 
sight is ordinarily lost in infancy by disease, and as the sani- 
tary conditions of the country improve, the complaints which 
produce blindness become less active. If the anti-vaccina- 
tionists were to have their way, blindness would no doubt 
increase ; but so long as small-pox is discouraged by legis. 
lation, there is seemingly no cause of blindness, except 
accident, which does not promise to come more and more 
under control. It is a further advantage which blindnegs 
enjoys over other maladies, that the cases are not frequent. In 
1881, there were 22,800 blind persons in England, and when 
from these are deducted those who have the means of main- 
taining themselves, the residuum is not unmanageably large, 
Lord Derby lays great stress on the need of separate treat- 
ment for the blind. “When they mix with seeing persons, 
they are exposed, especially as children, to various influences 
which are not to their advantage. ..... They are the ‘ poor 
blind.’ Little or nothing is expected of them; they have a 
claim on everybody’s services, and need give none in return,” 
On the other hand, when blind children are brought together 
into a common school, they learn first to help one another, and 
then to help themselves. In their own families it is almost 
impossible for them to do this. The contrast between their 
condition and that of people who have their eyesight is so 
striking, that it seems cruel to expect them to do things for 
themselves, The consequence is, that unless a child’s character 
is exceptionally vigorous, the most impressionable years of life 
pass away without anything being done to make him in- 
dependent of others. His only idea of making a livelihood 
will be by appealing to that feeling of compassion which he has 
looked to all his early life. Now, quite apart from the fact that 
when this appeal has to be made to strangers it will meet 
with a very intermittent and imperfect response, children 
who grow up in this state of dependence remain ignorant of 
many sources of happiness which are really within their 
reach. What gives the blind enjoyment is not what is done 
for them, but what they can be taught to do for themselves. 
To those who begin young, this is a large field; but it is also 
a field that cannot be occupied without a considerable outlay 
at starting. It must be remembered, however, that if we 
forego this expenditure, and leave the blind to grow up as 
they best can, they only come upon our pockets in another 
way. They sink into destitution, and destitution gives them 
a legal claim on the community. The choice lies, then, 
between spending money to enable the blind to support them- 
selves, at all events in some degree, and spending money to 
support them. Even if the former outlay make a heavier demand 
on us than the latter, the result is so much more satisfactory, 
that the preference may well be given to it. What is chiefly 
wanted is blind-schools and blind- workshops,—schools, because 
the blind require skilled and special teaching; workshops, 
because it is improbable that any teaching will enable them to 
compete in the open market with workmen who have their 
sight. Their particular form of native industry does require 
protection. If a blind workman takes two days to do what 
another will do in one day, he must be paid double wages. It 
is in this form that the help for which he may fairly look from 
the Poor-Law authorities can best be given. Charitable effort 
may be trusted probably to set such workshops going, and to 
arrange for the sale of the things made in them at the 
ordinary market price. But then, this ordinary market 


price will have to be increased so as to make up the 
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: hatever it is, between the worth of a blind 
nn gi the worth of another man’s day, and 


d for this purpose will probably be best 
rovided out of a fund common to the whole country. The 
tanding objection to a national Poor-rate—the temptation it 

holds out to each separate locality to gratify its benevolence at 

pre people's expense, and so increase the pauperism which it 
does not visibly pay for—does not hold good here ; while if it 
be left to each district to say how much shall be spent on its 
own blind, they will be provided for in one place and neglected 
in another. A combination of this kind between voluntary 
effort and State relief has the advantage of being familiar, and 
of enlisting more intelligent and discriminating activity than 
is often to be had under a system such as the Poor-Law. There 
are many people who cannot give money on anything like a 
eat scale, who can yet give time and thought and interest,— 
and these are precisely the things which we want to enlist in 
the service of the blind. 


the sum require 








THE DIGNITY OF HOMER. 
F cannot join in the admiration which seems to be felt 
for Mr. W. Morris’s version of the first twelve books of 
the Odyssey.* Mr. W. Morris is a poet, and a poet in whom 
much of the various pathos of human life has found for itself a 
tender and a musical voice. He has a fine sense, too, of what is 
beautiful, though his sense of the beautiful is a little too much 
confined to that which satisfies the longing for peace and rest. 
But Mr. Morris does not, except in fragments here and there, 
give a good impression of his own finer qualities in this version 
of the Odyssey. Now and then, as in the beautiful though 
much too artificial description of the abode of Calypso, and again 
in the expedition of Nausicaa, he is at his best; but even then 
his best is utterly different in effect from Homer’s best. 
We had never thought it possible that Mr. Arnold’s lectures 
on “ Translating Homer ” would have been so utterly fruit- 
less of result on a nature so susceptible of fine literary 
feeling as Mr. Morris’s. Yet, in spite of these lectures, 
which we can hardly suppose that he failed to read, he 
has embarked on an enterprise the very structure and design 
of which seem to us to have been condemned by anticipation, 
—and more than condemned, shown to be ill-conceived,—in Mr. 
Arnold’s lectures. In those lectures, Mr. Arnold insists that 
any adequate translation of Homer must be rapid in movement, 
plain and direct both in the manner and in the substance of the 
thought, and, finally, noble in its character. We have often ques- 
tioned whether “noble” is precisely the word for the whole of 
Homer. Doubtless Homer’s style is the most perfect of all 
styles for dealing even with the commonest matters; but it 
is not grand in dealing with plain matters, and would not 
be the best if it were. Its perfection consists rather, we 
should say, in uniform dignity than in uniform nobility,— 
which, indeed, hardly seems to us to apply to any conceivable 
mode of treating the details of a banquet or the construction of 
araft. But though “noble” seems to us hardly to apply to all 
the elastic movements of Homer’s style, we should certainly 
have said that “dignity,” that constant characteristic of the 
better life of the ancient world, where there was no complexity 
and intricacy of affairs sufficient to upset the poise of the 
higher minds, does apply to Homer throughout, both in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, and both to the substance of the 
narrative and to its style. Indeed, one of the reasons why, in 
our opinion, the greater classical writers are so well worthy of 
even years of study by the hurrying men of our generation, is that 
to read them is a lesson in dignity such as it is hardly possible 
otherwise to gain,—a lesson in the study of the due proportion 
between the outward and the inward world, between the urgency 
of human needs and the worth of human nature. But open Mr. 
Morris’s Odyssey, and at the very first glance one drops it 
astonished at the want of dignity :— 
“Tell me, O Muse, of the Shifty, the man who wandered afar, 
After the Holy Burg, Troy-town, he had wasted with war; 
He saw the towns of menfolk, and the mind of men did he learn; 
As he warded his life in the world, and his fellow-farers’ return, 
Many a grief of heart on the deep-sea flood he bore, 
Nor yet might he save his fellows, for all that he longed for it sore. 
ey died of their own souls’ folly, for witless as they were 
They ate up the beasts of the Sun, the Rider of the Air, 
And he took away from them all their dear returning day ; 


O Goddess! O daughter of Zeus! from whencesoever ye may, 
Gather the tale, and tell it, yea even to us at the last !” 


Now, whatever may be said in praise of that, no one can say it is 





* Published by Messrs. Reeves and Turner, 





dignified verse, or verse that even suggests a dignified hero. 
Just conceive introducing Ulysses as “the Shifty,’—which 
suggests at once the title given by the young thieves in Fagin’s 
household to their greatjhero, “ the Artful,”—instead of the man 
of much experience, or, if that be the true meaning of it, the 
man of many wiles. It is, to our minds, impossible to conceive 
a greater blow to the imagination than the invocation to the 
Muse to inspire the poet with a true vision of “ the Shifty.” 
Again, “holy” is as much too reverential a word for séodv, which 
conveyed only the ceremonial sacredness of Troy, as “ Shifty ” 
is too lowering a word for Ulysses. And to tell us that Ulysses 
“saw the towns of menfolk,” is deliberately to introduce grotesque- 
ness of phraseology where there is not a trace of it in the 
original. Nothing can be simpler and more direct in speech 
than the line in which the poet tells us that Ulysses “ saw the 
cities and made acquaintance with the mind of many men,” and 
nothing more unlike it than Mr. Morris’s paraphrase ; and 
what can be more ingeniously obscure than the wording of 
the line P— 


‘As he warded his life in the world, and his fellow-farers’ return.” 


How do you ward your “ fellow-farers’ return?” Can any 
expression be less like the dignity, simplicity, and directness of 
Homer? Whatever may be said of Homer, it can never be said 
truly of him that he favours conceits or oddities of expression. 
From the first description of the disorderly household in Ithaca 
which was the result of the prolonged absence of Ulysses,—of 
Penelope’s stately grief and maternal fidelity,—of the sedate de- 
spondency of Telemachus,—of the impressions made on the young 
man by hearing his father’s friends at Pylos and Sparta speak 
of their lost comrade,—of the melancholy of Ulysses, yearning 
after his old home, in the island of the goddess Calypso,—of his 
arrival in Pheacia, and the impression he makes there upon the 
King and Queen and all their subjects,—of the narrative he gives 
of his wanderings, and especially of his visit to the world below, 
—from the picture of these things, to the steps taken after his 
return home to recover his authority, and his final slaughter of the 
suitors, the one pervading impression is that of the dignity of the 
Greek chieftain who had incurred the enmity of some of the gods, 
and gained the friendship of others of them, but who had the fiat 
of destiny on his side through all his misfortunes. Self-possession, 
self-reverence, self-confidence through all the turns of fate, 
through all his Grecian wiles and diplomacies, through all the 
bends and turns of his constant will, are the features which Homer 
is always trying to bring out. The nature of the man is exempli- 
fied in the nature of the bow which, in the moment of destiny, 
he finds so flexible to his hand, and to his hand alone, Pliant 
as to occasions, but inflexible as to his ultimate purpose, the 
whole story of the Odyssey is the story of a character of the old 
Greek type of dignity, and of the impression made by that 
character on gods and men. 

But this is the last impression one could derive from such a 
version of the Odyssey as Mr. Morris’s, which hides the statuesque 
simplicity of the Homeric story in all sorts of quips and cranks 
and eccentricities of expression, transforming Homer into a 
sort of Renaissance writer who is so pleased with having 
recovered a new literary medium, that he cannot restrain him- 
self from taking a multitude of liberties with that medium. 
Take, again, another random specimen of this disguising of 
the dignity and simplicity of Homer in the conceits of a half- 
inarticulate literature. The passage we open at is that in which 
Ulysses shrinks from the lonely voyage on the raft which 
Calypso enjoins upon him :— 

“But thereat the goodly Odysseus, toil-stout, fell shuddering, 

And his voice withal he lifted and set these words on the wing : 

‘Far other things than my going, O Goddess, thou willest for me 

When thou biddest me fare in a raft o’er the mighty gulf of the sea, 

The perilous place and dreadful, where a way is scarce to be had 

With a shapely ship swift-sailing, with the wind of Zeus made glad : 

Against thy will, O Goddess, on the raft will I nowise fare, 

Bat and if thou hast the heart with a mighty oath to swear 

That no other baleful trouble thou willest on me to fall.’ 

He spake, and the Godhead’s glory, Calypso, smiled withal, 

And she stroked him down with her hand, and named him, and 

spake for her part: 

‘Yea, verily art thou cunning, and no scant-of-wit thou art.’ ” 
What can be a goodlier assortment of quaintly disguising and 
disfiguring epithets than “ toil-stout” (as bad a coinage as we 
can imagine for roAvrAws, a word which “ toil-worn” would at 
least express fairly enough, without that ostentatious air of 
being a shred of gipsy finery which the new-coined word gives), 





“set on the wing,” “gulf of the sea” (a combination which 
attenuates the force of the original, instead of expressing it), 
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“ baleful trouble,” “ stroked him down” (which might be applied 
to a horse), “no scant-of-wit,”—all expressions which bewilder the 
imagination, and make us feel as if Homer were a storehouse of 
conceits, instead of a world full of the clear and stately outlines 
of grand and simple life. Again, let us pass to Ulysses’ visit to 
the under-world, and his interview there with his mother, one of 
the finest passages in the first twelve books of the Odyssey :— 


*** What doom of Death o’ercame thee that layeth men along ? 
Was it the lingering sickness, or did Artemis shaft-strong 
Fall on thee for thy slaying with her gentle bolts and kind ? 
Yea, tell me too of my father, and the son I left behind. 
Bides my lordship yet amongst them, or hath some man taken it o’er, 
Some alien? Are they saying that I return no more? 
And I bid thee tell me the counsel and the mind of my wife 
bewooed ; 
— still with my child, and steadfast yet guardeth all my 
? 


goo 
Or her doth some Achzwan, the best of the people, wed ?” 
So I epake, and thereto my mother beworshipped answered and said : 


‘ Yea, surely she abideth, and a hardy heart doth bear 

Within the halls of thine homestead; but all nights doth she wear 

In grief and in lamentation, and through all days doth pine. 

Nay, no man holdeth thine honour, but on those fields of thine 

In peace Telemachus dwelleth, and meted feasts doth he share, 

Whereof it is due that a man, a dealer of dooms, should have care, 

For thereto do all men bid him. But afield doth thy father abide 

Nor ever wendeth him townward, nor hath he any tide 

Bedstead and bedding and blankets or rugs wrought fine and sleek, 

But a-winter he sleeps in the feast-hall whereto the thrall-folk seek, 

Adown in the ash by the fire, and in sorry raiment is clad; 

But when the summer cometh with harvest rich ard glad, 

Then about his vineyard’s fatness where the mother of wine doth 
abound, 

And down on the leaves new-fallen, are his beds spread out on the 
ground. 

And there in sorrow he lieth and eketh his heart-grief sore, 

In his longings for thy homefare, and eld hath him more and more. 

And in such wise I too perished, and e’en so to mine end I came. 

For neither on me in the homestead fell the Shaft-glad Eager-of-aim, 

Nor with her kindly arrows my body did she slay ; 

Nor came the sickness upon me to drive the soul away 

From the limbs that erst it quickened, with woeful waste and pine ; 

But the longing for thee, Odysseus, and those glorious redes of 
thine, 

And the longing for thy kindness reft the sweet life from me.’ ’’ 


Mr. Morris does not quite lose all the pathos there, but he spoils 
it by arbitrary and antiquated tags of expression. What can 
be less Homeric than to translate the word which describes 
death as laying us low by the un-English and almost vulgar 
literalism, “laying men along?” Then, again, what can 
be more perverse in its elaborate clumsiness and oddity 
than “shaft-strong,’ for a word which in the Greek is 
neither clumsy nor odd? ‘“ Bewooed” and “ beworshipped,” 
too, are vile words, for which we see no excuse in the Greek; 
indeed, the latter probably misrepresents a word which is in- 
tended to imply reverence, but by no means worship. “ Meted 
feasts,’ again, and “dealer of dooms” are ostentatiously 
archaic; while “rugs wrought fine and sleek,” “eketh his 
heart-grief sore,” “eld hath him more and more,” and “the 
Shaft-glad Eager-of-aim” (where the same word is translated 
* shaft-glad”’ which was before translated “ shaft-strong,” and 
we cannot say which we dislike the more), are all terms 
apparently intended to impress upon the reader what a quaint 
curiosity-shop of oddities the language of Homer is. We deny 
it altogether. Homer, of course, used words which became rare 
or obsolete in the later language, but all his words seem to us 
intellectual tools of a refined simplicity, employed by a perfect 
master of style. There is nothing of that quality of uncertainty, 
of fumbling with thoughts and words, which characterises quaint 
writers, writers who are striving with difficulties to bring out 
their meaning, and who only do so by fits and starts of effort. 
Professor Newman’s Jliad was condemned by Mr. Arnold pre- 
cisely for its jerky and grotesque style. And though Mr. Morris 
manages to put a good deal of music, beauty, and pathos here 
and there into his rhymed version, he makes exactly the same 
blunder. He gives an undignified effect to Homer’s simplicity, 
instead of giving it the brightness and sureness of serene and 
happy vision. We read Mr. Morris with the sense that, with all his 
talent, he is giving us not Homer, but Homer lamed and hobbled 
through the translator’s totally false conception of Homer’s 
childishness and inarticulateness. We should have thought that 
never was a poet so perfectly articulate as Homer, so strong in 
his sense of the dignity and simplicity of life and home, of war 
and peace, of love and hate, of truth and craft, of Nature and 
Art, of gods and men. Mr. Morris has dressed up the most 
vivid and masterly of poets in a quaint garb, borrowed from 


a number of different and inconsistent costumes, and the effect 
to us is very undignified. In Homer himself, dignity is never 
lost. 





INTERNATIONAL COURTESY. 
HE first idea which the present quarrel between France 
and Germany suggests to the mind, is that nations are 
very boorish to each other. Those vast corporations seem unable 
to acquire the fine art of manners, and even when they are old 
and experienced, are often intolerably rude; while they scarcely 
ever succeed, even when they wish, in impressing on each other 
a sense of corporate friendliness, or in expressing in an unmig. 
takable way a conviction that the other of them intends to be 
kindly courteous. The smile which does so much in social 
intercourse, can hardly be made visible between nation and 
nation. That ungraciousness is the more singular because it 
was early seen to be inconvenient, and serious and long. 
continued efforts have been made to bring it under restraint, 
The manner of nations to each other in their corporate 
capacity is regulated by an elaborate code of etiquette, 
much of it exceedingly old, with provisions and arrange. 
ments in it, and things enjoined and things forbidden, 
which it takes a lifetime fully to understand. It may be 
doubted, for example, if there is a man alive who understands 
the whole mystery of salutes, or who could say, off-hand and 
with certainty, that an Archduke visiting a man-of-war 
would be entitled to so many guns, or who knows when the 
commander of an armed vessel is bound to salute a fortress ag 
he passes, or is quite sure how each Court ought to behave itself 
during an incident like the Queen’s Jubilee. Sovereigns 
again, treat each other with a courteous respect which in 
public documents rarely fails, and which would be most 
useful in cementing national friendship but for one awkward: 
circumstance. The etiquette of Courts is so seldom broken that 
it has come to mean either nothing or too much. If England 
and Russia were going to war, Czar and Queen would address 
each other up to the moment of the declaration with affectionate 
respect as titular brother and sister; while the Emperor Nicholas, 
in writing to Napoleon III. as “my friend” instead of “my 
brother,” sowed the most fruitful of all the seeds of the Crimean 
War. The manner of Sovereigns to each other is, in fact, so 
important that it has ceased to be voluntary, and a King 
is no more expected to be friendly because he says he is 
full of friendship, than an Evangelical is expected to be 
humble because he classes himself with worms. Sovereign 
and devotee is in each case using language which is purely 
conventional. Diplomatists, on the other hand, labour under 
a difficulty of another kind. The nexus between them is too 
strictly professional. They are bound to be courteous to one 
another, and they are. Rough scenes are of the rarest occur- 
rence, and we can hardly remember rough words in a despatch. 
It is most improper, as Lord Palmerston once said to Count 
Walewski, to allude to war in the way of a threat; one only 
hints, and that most guardedly, at “serious consequences,” 
and a refusal is never direct, “ public opinion” usually playing 
the part of Jorkins. Even when war has been resolved on, 
Ambassadors only talk of passports, and an intensely dramatic 
scene like that which, according to Herr Meding, preceded the 
Prussian attack on Hanover, must be of the rarest occurrence 

(“For Sceptre and Crown,” Vol. I., pp. 284-85) :— 

“ The timepiece on his writing-table struck 12. ‘ Prince Ysenburg!’ 
announced the groom of the chambers.—‘ Now, at this hour ?’ cried 
Count Platen, starting back. And he hastened to meet the Prussian 
ambassador, who had entered the room, and advanced slowly and 
gravely. ‘What good news do you bring at this late hour, dear 
prince ?’ he asked.—‘ Whether I can bring good news, I know not” 
replied the prince, a small slight man, with regular features and & 
spare black moustache, as he fixed his black eyes with a sad and 
enquiring look upon Count Platen; ‘I must first beg for your answer 
to the note I delivered this morning, the reply to which I was to wait 
for until this evening. Yon see,’ he said, drawing out his watch, ‘1 
have given my instructions the widest possible extension ; it is now 
12 o’clock—the day is ended.—‘ My dear prince,’ said Count Platen, 
‘I gave the note to the king immediately, the reply is now with his 
majesty ; I expect it back every moment, and I do not doubt we shall 
easily come to an understandisg.’—The prince shook his head 
slightly.—‘ Though the answer is with his majesty, yet you must 
know, and I must’—he laid a stress upon the word—‘ urgently beg 
you to impart its purport. Is the proposition accepted, are you 
authorised to conclude the proffered treaty ?/—‘ You will allow,’ said 
Count Platen, ‘that such a deeply important proposal as the reform 
of the confederation requires a discussion that will occupy some 
time.’—‘I must press you, Count Platen,’ said the prince, ‘to give 
me a distinct answer upon one point,—I am not authorised to com- 








mence a discussion,—bas the king accepted the treaty or not ?’—‘ No,’ 
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with great hesitation ; ‘ bat-——’—‘ Then I declare 


said Count ee Ysenburg solemnly. Count Platen stared blankly 


war!’ said Prince 
in his face.” 

, all diplomatic courtesy is private, and passes un- 
pe aeons casteiel in public—that is, in despatches intended 
be see the light—by written arguments which, as they must be 

urteous and are intended to be effective, are often keenly 
catirioal How are you, in fact, to get the better of an opponent 
Po ie you must be more than civil, unless you can give him 
now and then a gentle reminder under the fifth rib P Nations 
are exasperated by such documents, reading a meaning into 
them which is often not intended for their address, bat 
only for that of some individual diplomatist, or even Sovereign. 
We can hardly remember such a paper which gave pleasure 
to the people receiving it, and cannot remember one at all 
that glowed with friendship or good-will. A diplomatist, 
in fact, would feel a little ridiculous in writing a despatch of 
that kind, just as a lawyer would under the same circumstances. 
The expression of good-will is left to the client, and the 
diplomatist’s client is, unfortunately, a nation which is either 
inarticulate, or speaks with too many tongues to be thoroughly 
understood. 


The etiquettes being rigid, the Sovereigns formal, and the 

diplomatists given at once to reticence and to sarcasm, it is a 
little difficult for a nation to express its friendly feeling. It 
cannot call on the other nation. It cannot ask pleasantly after 
its wife. It cannot invite it to dinner. It cannot send it a 
little present. It cannot even write an appreciative note, or do 
it a small service, or in any way show that readiness to oblige 
and to be intimate which, if it does not produce friendship, 
certainly helps to make it firm. England and Italy, for example, 
are very good friends indeed. Asa French writer has recently 
said in the Deus Mondes, there is a liking between the nations 
which is not explicable by national character, and which is, 
partly at least, instinctive; but if England wanted to 
express that, she would find it very difficult, while a habitual 
and permanent expression of it would be next to impos- 
sible. Of course, she could support her Government in 
paying all honour to Italy, in protecting her interests, in 
smoothing her path abroad, and generally in making life easier 
for her; but directly she could do nothing. Her amity must 
‘be expressed through the journalists; the journalists are 
-divided, and in foreign affairs they find it hard to express 
friendliness without a criticism which friends, unless very 
intimate indeed, are apt in their intercourse to avoid. They 
hurt, too, without knowing it, from mere want of compre- 
hension, and are apt to think sympathy expressed in words 
rather an artificial kind of thing. Consequently, the moment 
any cause of dispute springs up, each nation, unaware that the 
other is friendly, regards it as a serious quarrel; or, if aware of 
hostility, exaggerates the fracas into a cause of war. It would 
be worth millions if England could say to America: “ Bother 
the-cod! You must pay if you take my fish, but we have no 
quarrel about that ;”—or if Germany could say to France: 
“We shall fight, I know, some day, but not about a kid- 
napping case. What will you think civil about that?” No 
informal utterance such as keeps up friendship between 
friends, or makes courtesy possible between enemies, can 
be devised for nations, and neither Governments nor diplo- 
ratists are quite successful go-betweens. That is to say, they 
do not succeed in establishing the understanding which indi- 
viduals do, and which, when it is complete, makes intercourse 
pleasant, and even 2 sharp tiff no cause of parting. We cannot 
suggest a method of supplying the want; but if each nation 
would take a little more trouble to show friendliness, much 
of the world’s business would go more smoothly. Certainly 
every opportunity of doing an international courtesy should 
be seized; and we think public men who are so ready 
to “wave the flag” on occasion, might also, when oppor- 
tunity serves, say a few words of appreciation, sufficient 
to show that the ally, present or potential, is at least well under- 
stood. Such words sink deep—at least as deep as they do in 
private life—and statesmen are far too chary of their utterance. 
Nothing has helped to the friendliness between the United 
‘States and Britain like a few occasional words from the Queen ; 
and statesmen at the head of affairs have nearly the same power. 
They can express, if they like, as diplomatists cannot, the 
permanent and underlying sentiment of the people, and speak 
to another nation almost as a man speaks to his friend, his 
acquaintance, or his foe. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE EFFECT OF REDUCED TAXATION. 


[To tux Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—In your criticism of Mr. Goschen’s Budget, in the Spectator 
of April 23rd, there is a sentence in relation to the consumption 
of tea which I think is a little misleading. Will you allow me to 
point out in what way? You say :—“ The consumption of tea, 
on the other hand, is nearly double in the thirty years since 1857 ; 
but though the consumption has doubled, the tea revenue has 
not doubled. Indian tea is so much stronger, and so much larger 
a proportion of the tea now imported is Indian than it was 
formerly, that, reckoned in relation to the increase of the popula- 
tion, the tea revenue shows signs of falling off.” 

Now, what are the facts? In the year 1852, the total con- 
sumption was 55,092,000lb. The duty then stood at 2s, 23d. a 
pound, and the total product to the revenue was £6,025,687. In 
the early part of 1853, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Gladstone, in his ever-memorable Budget, began his great 
onslaught on the tariffs. He reduced the duty on tea at once 
to 1s. 10d., and provided for its further gradual reduction to 
ls.a pound. This reduction was interrupted in 1856 by Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis in consequence of the Russian 
war. The reduction to 1s. was not reached till 1864; 
but in 1865 it was further reduced to 61, where it now 
stands. I will not trouble you with all the figures, but 
in 1864, the gradual increase in the consumption of tea had 
reached a total of 91,296,000 lb., and in 1886 it had reached the 
enormous total of 221,488,122 1b, producing a revenue of 
£5,537,203, a sum very nearly equal to that produced when the 
duty stood at 2s. 2d. Think of what that means to the pro- 
ducer, to the distributor, and chiefly to the consumer! Think 
what it means in the homes of the poor, where the great con- 
sumption of tea takes place! It can now be bought at a 
fourth of its former cost, and all this with very little loss to the 
revenue. 

It may be interesting to note that the distribution of this 
great total among the different growths of tea is as follows :— 
China tea, 146,823,504 lb.; Indian, 68,419,878 lb.; Ceylon, 
6,244,740 lb. It was not until the year 1860 that Indian tea 
was known in this country, and the total product for that year 
was only 1,200,000 lb. 

In regard to Mr. Gladstone’s beneficent legislation in the 
reduction of duties on other articles, it would take pages of 
your space even to mention them. Sugar, for instance, now 
costs the consumer only the amount per pound paid as duty in 
1864. The duty on soap, which at one time contributed over a 
million to the revenue, and the newspaper stamp-duties, also 
producing a million, have been swept away. 

Now, one short sentence as to the effect of all this on the 
national prosperity, which can easily be tested. In 1853, an 
Income-tax of 7d. produced a total of £5,845,000, a penny in the 
pound producing less than a million. The Income-tax last 
year of 8d. produced a total of just £16,000,000, or £2,000,000 
for every penny. 

We are now celebrating the Jubilee year of her Majesty’s 
prosperous reign ; and as there can be no doubt that the legis- 
lation during that period has been beneficial, so there certainly 
can be no manner of doubt that there is one man above all others 
who, with clear vision and unerring instinct, has left his mark 
most deeply on that legislation. It is as well to recall this fact 
in these days, when we are constantly told by croakers that he 
has ruined the country.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Barter. 

16 Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, W., April 26th. 


[We never heard any sensible man express anything but pro- 
found gratitude for Mr. Gladstone’s economical and financial 
reforms. Itis notin that direction that Mr. Gladstone has been 
underrated. As regards the Sugar-duty, however, the last great 
reduction of it should be ascribed to Sir Stafford Northcote.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





AN IDEAL HIBERNICISM. 

[To tHE Epiror or TaE ‘* SpsecTator.’’| 
Sir,—Having been much interested in what has recently 
appeared in the Spectator on portmantologisms and the other 
humorous freaks that Fate allows sanity to play, will you 
allow me to narrate briefly an experience of my own? Some 
years ago, I had arranged to meet a friend who was to arrive 
late at night at a country railway-station. When I came 
to fulfil my engagement, I found I had given myself a very 
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limited time in which to go to the station. I had to run instead 
of walking, and in the darkness dashed up against a man who 
was proceeding in the opposite direction to myself. After 
passing him, it occurred to me that possibly the expected train 
had arrived, and that this might be my friend. I turned, 
hastened after the man, and on reaching him, shouted,—“ Is that 
you?” “No,” was the prompt, and to judge from the tone of 
the speaker, rather panic-stricken reply. It was quite true,— 
and yet how Hibernian! Indeed, it was so absurdly natural, 
that I should not be at all surprised to learn that others have 
an experience identical with my own.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. W. 





WORD-TWISTING. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’ } 

Srr,—There are two curious instances of word-twisting which 
may have become accepted instead of the originals. The 
expression common among young men, “as right as a trivet,” 
does not convey much, for a trivet, or three-legged stool, is 
more often wrong than right, whereas the possible original, 
“tight as a rivet,” is forcible. Again, what is a butterfly but 
a flutter-by P 

The confusion does not rest with words, but is not uncommon 
in ideas. I was once present in a Court of Justice when a 
prisoner produced a baptismal certificate in proof of having 
attained a certain age. The learned Judge refused to accept 
the evidence, not from any informality, but because a person 
could be baptised at any age. He clearly was regarding the 
proffered evidence as one of infancy. No harm was done, as 
after a few words from an officer of the Court, the Judge 
acknowledged the mistake.—I am, Sir, &c., J. K, 


[To THe Epr7or o¥ THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I cannot refrain from sending you the following conclu- 
sion of an eloquent sermon by an Irish clergyman. Probably 
I am the only one among your readers who actually heard it :— 
** My brethren, leb me once more urge upon you not to follow 
the example of Esau, who sold his birthright for a pot of 
messages; no, for a message of pots; no, for a pottage of 
messes; at any rate, he did sell his birthright’”’—this last 
sentence was said very savagely— and now to,” &c.—I am, 
Sir, &c., N. or M. 





THE IRRESOLUTENESS OF THE TIME. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’) 
S1r,—I do not think that an excess of sympathetic feeling for 
suffering is at the root of our weakness. That feeling is partly 
mischievous, instead of wholly good, because it accompanies a 
deeply seated and insidious malady, related both to the moral 
and to the intellectual nature,—the excess of an impulse to 
investigate first principles, or, in other words, the inability to 
take anything for granted. When this leaven of disintegration 
is at work, no one but the revolutionist can be strong. No plant 
can grow which is always being taken up to look at the roots. 
At the present moment, the bases of our existing civilisation are 
in question. The right of proprietors to call anything their 
own, the right of Governments to govern, the right of imperial 
races to predominate, are all challenged, and are none of them 
easy to prove by any short and simple formula commending 
itself to the mind which declines to take history for granted, 
The determination to resolve human society into its atoms, 
and to start from the rights of the individual unmodi- 
fied by prescription, which Burke hated and denounced a 
century ago, has reached Old England at last. The “ cake of 
custom ” whose virtues Walter Bagehot set forth, is crumbling 
in our hands. This is the real reason why democratic govern- 
ment is a source of weakness. A democracy that “ takes for 
granted,” may be as strong as any other form of government; 
but our primary assumptions are all bound” up with the 
sovereignty of a governing class walking firmly in the light 
of its traditions. I do not mean the titled aristocracy, but the 
aggregate of what Mr. Gladstone calls “the classes.” The 
democracy has to form its own traditions, and much destructive 
floundering will there be till it has done so :— 
‘* Thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 


With this regard their currents turn away, 
And lose the name of action.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., O. 





THE SUNDAY POST. 

[To THE Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sirn,—Opinions may differ as to the advisability or otherwise of 
discontinuing the Sunday postal delivery in the provinces ; but 
would any one take exception to the discontinuance of the 
delivery of book-packets and circulars? I am assured that 
postmen generally would accept as a great boon a diminution of 
their Sunday labours even to this extent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Southport, April 25th. E. SHorrocx, 








POETRY. 


TO ALFRED J. CHURCH. 

AUTHOR OF THE LEGEND OF ST. VITALIS, AND OTHER POEMS, 

As happy children who in careless play 

Scatter bright blossoms on their homeward way, 

So thou on life’s rough path hast scattered flowers, 

To lighten some dark day, or bitter hours, 

Unto thy brothers, who, with weary feet, 

Pause in the toil of life thy voice to greet, 

That as an organ pealing, loud then low, 

Like the loved voices silent long ago, 

Lingers within our hearts, and never we 

Its echoes may forget as long as time shall be. 

And now these fadeless blossoms thou hast twined 

Into a wreath; and ever shall the wind 

Of time blow softly o’er them, and the air 

Seem sweeter for the gift of things so fair. 

The lowest place thou wert content to win, 

So thou couldst find but room to enter in, 

And lay thy chaplet there before that shrine, 

Amid so much the world doth deem divine. 

Yea, thou hast passed the portal, and hast found 

That with the laurel green thy brow is bound. 





F. F 





APRIL WITH RAIN.—A SEQUEL. 


Came April, and beneath her feet the cloud 
Broke into song upon our silent hills; 
Primroses wakened, thirsty daffodils 

Tossed up their golden cups, a merry crowd : 

Then visibly beneath his cold grey shroud 
Helvellyn moved to hear the cuckoo-thrilis 
Make echo down the valley ; danced the rills,. 

The Greta sounded glad, Lodore was loud. 


For joy the lambs leapt whitely thro’ the grass;. 
With jewels of the sloe the hedge was pearled,. 
And golden shone the coltsfoot in the lane ; 
No foot, no heart, but did the merrier pass, 
For April’s tears had wrought another world 
Wherein was life and laughter after pain. 
H. D. R. 








ART. 


——~_>——__ 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Tuis year’s is an April Academy,—one of shine and shower, but 
as a whole, bright with the breath of the spring and the early 
promise of the year. It is an Academy where the young men 
are doing the best work, and is so far full of hope and productive 
of pleasure; it is an Academy where some of those who have 
done good service to Art in former years show works which can: 
only be accounted for by failing powers or perverted ambitions, 
and the exhibition thus alloys our enjoyment with regret. On 
the whole, however, this year’s collection is the best and most 

promising that has been held for several years. 

Of the three artists who are probably the greatest in England, 
Mr. Watts, Mr. Burne-Jones, and Sir John Millais, the two first 
are absent, and the third had better have been in their company, 
at all events so far as his principal picture is concerned. That. 
the painter of “The Huguenot” should have lived to produce 
such a work as the “St. Bartholomew’s Day” in the present 
exhibition, almost defies belief; so utterly have all the tenderness 
and beauty of the early painting disappeared. This stamping, 
mouthing Catholic, in his rusty brown suit; this beseeching 
nun flopping in the most approved Adelphi fashiom at his 
knees; this wooden monk, who stands with uplifted arm and 
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pointing forefinger outside the door, presumably inciting the 
cavalier to join in the massacre,—are all our old friends of trans- 
pontine melodrama, lay-figures with no breath of life, no truth 
of emotion, no specialities of character, no beauty of gesture or 
colour. Stripped of every modest grace, of every difficult earnest 
effort after beauty and truth, there stands Tevealed in this 
picture nothing but the sheer hard painting ability of its artist ; 
of the man that is, who once lent a new grace to English girl- 
hood, and gave by the beauty of his art a fuller meaning to love 
nd self-sacrifice. A bad picture,—that is the simple truth of it, 
much as we regret to say so, though the work is by Sir John 
Millais. ; 

This is the great artistic failure of the year; the corresponding 
triumph is beyond doubt Mr. John Sargent’s picture, entitled 
4 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose,” in which two fair-haired children 
are lighting Chinese-lanterns in a garden, surrounded by flowers. 
The time is that of a summer’s evening; the attempt has been 
to show the conflict of lights between the fading day and the 
lanterns, and its effect upon the various coloured flowers, 
‘carnation, lily, lily, and rose.” Had Mr. Sargent only 
succeeded in rendering this effect truthfully as a study, he 
would have done a supremely difficult thing, and would have 
deserved high praise; but the artist has done far more than 
this. He has succeeded in painting a picture which, 
despite the apparent bizarrerie of its subject, despite 
the audacious originality with which he has treated it, 
is purely and simply beautiful as a picture. The introduc- 
tion and painting of the chidren’s figures, the disposition 
.of the masses of flowers and leaves with which they are sur- 
rounded, the delicately bold colouring of the roses, lilies, and 
carnations,—in all of these respects is this picture an exquisite 
work of art. And even now we have left its chief merit untold, 
and must leave it undescribed ; for how is it possible to describe 
in words that subtle rendering of brilliance and shadow, that 
united mystery and revelation, which render this composition so 
admirable ? Honour to the young artist who has succeeded in 
combining, as we at least have never yet seen combined in a 
picture of this “impressionist ” school, truth of effect and beauty 
.of colour, who has given us in the little world of his picture the 
subtle mingling of fact and fancy which exists in every great 
work of art, and renders its subject freshly beautiful while leaving 
its details true. We congratulate Mr. Sargent upon this achieve- 
ment, and do so all the more heartily as it fell to our lot last year 
‘to speak strongly as to what seemed to us the wilful ugliness of 
his large portrait group. But for the future let him remember 
there is no excuse. He has proved himself capable of producing 
a beautiful thing, and so given hostages to fortune. 

From a twilit garden to the crowded circus in front of the 
Royal Exchange is a far cry; but this latter subject is the one 
‘which Mr. Logsdail has chosen for his picture, which is, after 
Mr. Sargent’s work, the cleverest thing in the exhibition. We 
say distinctly “ cleverest,” not meaning thereby most beautiful 
or most admirable. It is simply a piece of marvellous percep- 
tion and dexterity of handling,—a coloured photograph in its 
reality of incident; a picture in its grouping, its selection of 
facts, and its concentration. Here, if anywhere, we can say 
with confidence, “the man knows his trade.” There is a little 
more than that in it, truly; but this prevailing impression 
springs from the picture’s very accurate representation of 
shadow and light. The work is, in its intellectual motives, 
perceptive but not sympathetic, clear-headed but cold; and 
technically it is here and there a trifle coarse in its handiwork, 
and a little thin in colour. We mean by this last that the 
colour has no apparent depth,—one looks at it, but not into it; 
and with all really fine colour, the latter is the case. 


One of the most popular pictures of the year will most pro- 
bably be Mr. Waterhouse’s “ Mariamne,” in which he has shown 
the wife of Herod leaving the Tribune after her trial, and 
turning her head towards the King in one last appeal for 
pity. This is an impressive, and in several ways a fine com- 
‘position. The chief woman’s figure is nobly posed, and both 
face and attitude are instinct with dignity and impressive- 
mess. The attitude and expression, too, of Salome, who 
stands in the background by the side of the King’s throne, are 
cleverly conceived and painted; and the colour of the whole, 
though hardly very subtle or delicate, is unobtrusively 
pleasant. To this it must be added that the picture 
as, like so many modern works, scarcely likely to improve 
‘Upon acquaintance, or to be enduringly delightful. There 
4s a thin dramatic quality about its intellectual aspect hardly 





superior to that which we might gain from a tableau at 
the Porte St. Martin or the Chatelet; it is rather emotional 
than tragic, and the imagination of the artist seems to have 
abruptly weakened after he had conceived the chief figure 
of his scene. The Herod, for instance, is a broken-down, unin- 
teresting object, who practically counts for nothing in the com- 
position ; the Judges and the executioner, the merest lay-figures ; 
and the architectural details, though effective enough as a back- 
ground, savour of stage carpentry. From a technical point of 
view, the weak point of the work is the painting of the marble 
steps, balustrade, &c., which are in the immediate foreground. 
They are practically the least substantial things in the picture, 
as any of our readers can easily determine for themselves by 
holding up a catalogue across the picture (at the height of about 
one-third of the whole composition), and looking at the spaces 
above and below. This lower third of the work is, indeed, out 
of tone, having been kept down so as not to interfere with the 
prominence of the central figure; and the result is the loss of 
solidity and a certain flimsy, stagey effect, which will not let us 
forget for a moment that we are looking at paint and canvas. 
Nevertheless, this is an attractive picture, and, for a young 
man’s work, a notable achievement. 


As we have said, the younger artists have the best of it in this 
exhibition, and one of their greatest successes is to be found 
in Mr. Frank Herkomer’s portrait of his father, the Royal 
Academician and Slade Professor at Oxford. This is a dark, 
almost black, picture—the Professor is in his University gown— 
very carefully and thoroughly painted, and unusually well drawn. 
The worst part of the work is the manner in which the hands 
are drawn and painted, which, though expressive, is somewhat 
coarse and clumsy ; but the likeness is excellent, the suggestion 
of colour very harmonious, the flesh-painting distinctly good 
and very unaffected. A successful bit of work, indeed, this, for 
anybody, and most creditable if it be, as we suppose, by a quite 
young painter. As a contrast to this black Professor, look at 
Mr. Albert Moore’s delicately robed maidens, in thinnest 
draperies of orange and white. A very elaborate and delightful 
piece of decorative painting, artistic in its every touch, and 
admirable in the attainment of the desired purpose in the most 
direct way. There are very few English painters who attempt at 
all work of this character, where a definite scheme of colour and 
composition is thoroughly worked out from first to last, and the 
required result is attained with something amounting to scientific 
certainty. If a fault must be found, it is that Mr. Moore’s 
purpose is a shade too evident. It is once more notable that 
this painter has not yet been elected to Academic honours, 
though, as we have been saying for the last ten years (in common 
with pretty well every artist in England), his work has long had 
no rival in its especial line. 

“The Last Watch of Hero,” by Sir Frederick Leighton, 
P.R.A., deserves recognition, if only for the attempt shown 
therein to return, if ever so little, to the real world of passion 
and human experience, as opposed to the dreamy Arcadia in 
which the President has so long lingered. It is a single figure 
standing behind a marble-columned balustrade gazing eagerly 
towards the spectator. In the predella there is a study in 
monochrome of the body of Leander washed ashore upon the 
rocks. The picture is only partially successful; the heroine’s 
face is, to tell the truth, uninteresting ; perhaps the imagination 
is too severely strained by being asked to see a whole tragedy in 
a half-length of a nicely draped female with her eyes wide open. 
For the rest, it is smoothly painted in the President’s usual 
manner. The lower portion of the window-seat, which forms 
the base of the picture, is curiously out of tone with the rest of 
the work,—so much so that we should imagine it has been 
by oversight left unfinished. 

In this first notice we can only briefly allude to one or two of 
the remaining pictures which we afterwards hope to criticise at 
length,—to Mr. Solomon’s “ Samson and Delilah,” in which, in 
a twenty-foot canvas, the shorn hero struggles with his captors ; 
to Mr. Henry Moore’s big blue seascape, with its weight of 
tumbling water, and clotted masses of clouds in a blue sky; 
to Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s portrait of a lady in black (un- 
named), one of the most solidly painted and good portraits in 
the exhibition ; to “ Mr. W. S. Gilbert,” as painted by Holl, in 
grey velveteen riding costume; the best Holl portrait of this 
year; to the, in our opinion, best portrait of all, the one of “Mr, 
Briton Riviere,” also by Mr. Herkomer, admirable as a likeness 
and masterly as a painting; to the two pathetic subject-pictures 





by Messrs. Bartlett and Stanhope Forbes, of some Irish peasants 
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bringing a little coffin across to the mainland for burial, and of 
some tramps descending a brown (rather too brown) lane ina 
a weary, hopeless fashion; to Mr. Tadema’s comparative 
failure of “The Women of Amphissa,” to which we feel 
much as a sceptical Athenian might had he caught Aris- 
tides out in cheating at marbles; to Mr. Frith’s “ Sir Roger 
de Coverley,” or Mr. Brett’s picture of Ardentive Bay, which 
he informs us was painted when the barometer was very low, 
but which is nevertheless as bright as English paint can make it. 
Nor can we stop long to discuss Mr. Dicksee’s “ Hesperia,” 
with her hanging robes of gorgeous hue and texture, her 
enticing face and pretty hand, and everything about her that 
could be desired in the way of orange-groves, statues, &c., 
but sadly wanting a figure to support her drapery. Mr. 
Albert Goodwin, too, is here for a moment in the grey 
beauty of Assisi “ sleeping in the moonlight,” for the truth of 
which effect the present writer can vouch; and in another 
voyage of Sinbad, in which a great galleon frets a stormy sunset 
with its splintered timbers, and tumbled masses of ruddy sea- 
weed coat the rocks against the dun water. Mr. East has a 
good landscape, and Mr. MacWhirter a fresh loch scene, and 
Mr. Colin Hunter is, as usual, forcible, and as rough as he con- 
veniently can be. Mr. Crofts has a good, steady try at “ The 
Retreat from Moscow,” and would be very successful with his 
subject, were it not that Meissonnier has done it before him. 
And so, with one word about Mr. Onslow Ford’s statuette which 
he calls “ Peace,” and which is an interesting and unpretending 
piece of work, we must close the present notice. 








BOOKS. 


cneeeeascideoass 
COUNT VITZTHUM’S MEMOIRS.* 

Born those who have read much, and those who have not, on the 
subject of the political and diplomatic life in England during 
the reign of Napoleon III., will be pleased with this book. It 
takes up the period between the Democratic Revolution of 1848, 
and the Nationalist Revolutions in Italy and Germany. The 
latter was partly brought about by the unconscious and “light- 
hearted” efforts of Count Vitzthum. The division of the 
book into chapters is one of the most tiresome that can be 
conceived. They are alternately memoirs and extracts from 
the Count’s correspondence, public and private; so that 
while we read in one chapter his recollections in a more 
or less continuous narrative, in the next we find the same 
story told over again in the letters and despatches. The 
former must have been written down from memory at a much 
later period, which is the only way of accounting for the glaring 
inaccuracies to be found in them, one or two instances of which 
we will give later on. 

Count Vitzthum was in appearance, manner, and temper just 
like any highly educated Junker to be found between the Elbe 
and the Vistula. Hewas handsome but awkward, formal but 
not polite, sensitive but not afraid of offending others, and 
intelligent without being agreeable. He came to London when 
the Corps Diplomatique was full of men who shone in society 
from a cultivation of the graces of life more successfully than he 
did; and this gave him an advantage over them in the serious 
duties of his career, and enabled him to examine for himself the 
forces brought into play and the general character of those with 
whom he was brought in contact. Indeed, these volumes 
abound in fine portraits of the most noted of his colleagues and 
of other public men. With the exception of those of Lord 
Palmerston and Louis Napoleon, they are generally fair enough. 
His opinions on the former were founded on the idea expressed 
on a triumphal arch at a prize-shooting in the Tyrol,— 

‘Hat der Teufel einen Sohn 
So ist’s gewiss Lord Palmerston.’’ 

And his first impression of Louis Napoleon was one which he 
never quite lost,—namely, that he reminded him of “ one of those 
circus-masters who, with a long switch in their hands, superin- 
tend the performance.” Count Vitzthum’s position as repre- 
sentative of the most powerless of German States, was insignifi- 
cant; but his friendship with the Prince Consort, and his readiness 
to intrigue against Lord Palmerston or the Emperor, gave him 
a certain importance which he very much exaggerated. 

The first chapter contains all that is to be found about St. Peters- 

* St. Petersburg ond Londen, 1852-1864: Reminiscences of Count Charles 
Frederick Vitzthum von Eckstoedt, late Saxon Minister at the Court of St. James's, 
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burg. He gives a masterly account of the Emperor Nicholas, ang 
if his anecdotes concerning the causes of his death are correct, the. 
usual one of his having died from a pulmonary attack is untrue, 
He states, and gives evidence to support the story, that the 
Emperor, notwithstanding his splendid appearance and the 
apparent perfection of his power, was then conscious that the 
ground was mined under his feet, and that the Secret Societies 
which we call Nihilist were in full force; while learned doctoyg 
—namely, Dr. Granville and Dr. Arndt—had certified their 
opinion, which the former had imparted to the English Cabinet, 
that the symptoms of hereditary mania had already been dig. 
played, which showed that he could not live more than two years, 
We will give two or three examples of the inaccuracies to be 
found in the chronicle chapters. The first is the Count’s descrip. 
tion of the Battle of Inkerman, containing the causes of the 
victory and defeat. He attributes the former to the firmness of 
the Guards and the battery of “Armstrong guns.” Now, 
Armstrong guns were not invented till four years later. The 
defeat is thus accounted for :— 

“In reality, the Battle of Inkerman was only lost by the talka- 

tiveness of the Emperor Nicholas. On paper the plan, according 
to all who are versed in such matters, was an excellent one; the 
Russian general staff had been working at it for weeks under the 
Emperor’s own eyes; the superiority of numbers once assured, the 
execution of the attack seemed mere child’s-play, and so delighted 
was the Emperor Nicholas at the prospect of undoubted success, 
that he did not hesitate to confide to Count Munster the plan in all 
its details. Count Munster only did his duty in immediately reporting 
to the King of Prussia what the Czar had told him. Just as Frederick 
II., before the Seven Years’ War, had received copies of the moat 
private documents of the Saxon Cabinet through their clerk, Menzel, 
at Dresden, whom he had bribed, so Lord Augustus Loftus had a 
Menzel at Potsdam who sent him copies for which an honorarium 
was dnly paid according to the value of their contents. Thus, tie 
English Ambassador promptly received the despatch of Conat 
Munster with the Russian plan of the Battle of Inkerman. Loftus 
perceiving its importance, had the despatch telegraphed in cipher to 
London, whence it was immediately forwarded to Lord Raglan, and it 
arrived just at the right moment to enable that General to make the 
necessary dispositions and inform Marshal Canrobert of the danger. 
The latter immediately ordered up Bosquet’s division, while Lord 
Raglan sent for the Piedmontese.” 
This story is, as far as regards Inkerman, untrue from beginning 
toend. The submarine telegraph was not laid before the battle; 
the Piedmontese Army, under General La Marmora, did not 
reach the Crimea till six months afterwards; and the real cause of 
the Russian defeat was that the corps of 25,000 men under Prince 
Gortschakoff, which ought to have advanced from the East, 
abstained from doing so. It is, however, true with regard to the 
Battle of the Tchernaya, which took place in August, 1855. The 
news arrived from Berlin, somewhat as above stated, between 11 
and 12 o’clock in London. It was duly considered by the 
Government, and the cipher despatch conveying a copy of the 
important orders from the Emperor Alexander, not the Emperor 
Nicholas, to attack at all hazards, was sent by 3 o’clock to 
General Simpson, not Lord Raglan, who was then dead; and the 
consequence of the indiscretion at Berlin was that the action, 
which might have created a certain diversion in favour of the 
Russians, terminated in a hopeless and useless slaughter, with 
very little loss to the French and Piedmontese armies engaged 
in it. 

The second anecdote which is incorrect is the statement that 
when the Queen gave Lord Palmerston the Garter on the 
termination of the war, he said to her,—‘“ There is no use in my 
bribing myself.” Lord Palmerston never was upon the terms 
with the Queen which would have made such a remark possible. 
The story is true about Lord Melbourne, and it occurred at the: 
time when the Queen was very young, and was being educated 
in that peculiar manner which belonged to him, and to him only. 
We have always understood that the Prince Consort was the 
person who told the story. 

The third anecdote which we believe to be inaccurately told: 
is that of the visit of Mazzinito Cavour. It recounts how the 
conspirator in question went to Cavour disguised as an English- 
man, and astonished him with his knowledge of Italian politics. 
We always heard the incident related as of a visit to Prince 
Napoleon at Paris. 

Of the portraits with which these pages abound, many of 
them have been sketched in the Greville and Malmesbury 
Memoirs, which in most particulars they corroborate. M. de 
Vitzthum, however, was naturally more acquainted with his 
brother-diplomats than with the parliamentary politicians 
of Greville and Malmesbury. Two of his colleagues are well 
drawn,—namely, Bunsen and Persigny. The portrait of Baron 
Bunsen is not flattering, and will hardly be recognised by his: 
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many literary and artistic friends, or by those who read his life 
in the English edition :— 

“Prussia had sent Baron Bunsen as Minister to London, an un- 
fortunate choice, since he was wanting in so many of those qualities 
which would have been necessary to surmount the difficulties of his 

sition ; in fact, is was to realise the pet idea of the King—the 

establishment of a Protestant Bishop at Jerusalem—that Bunsen was 
first sent to England. He understood how to make some influential 
personages share the exaggerated opinion he had of himself; among 
these, in addition to his own King, was, at all events at first, Prince 
Albert, who took an interest in archzological studies. Baron Bunsen’s 
artistic dilettantism was a harmless hobby; but that he should have 
seriously thought himself a statesman was a misfortune for Prussia. 
The shallow liberalism which was the rage among the Prussian 
bureaucracy after 1840, did no good to either Germany or Prussia. 
However, Bunsen shared that weaknees with so many that no one 
would have blamed him for it had he entertained it as an honest con- 
viction; that was impossible, if only for the reason that he never 
was very particular about the truth. I had been warned against him 
in many quarters after my arrival, and listened patiently, therefore, 
without attaching any value to his declamations, in which he spared 
nobody. His defects of manner were, as a rule, overlooked, thanks 
to that supreme indifference with which the insular Englishman is 
wont to look down on foreigners.”’ 
We then come to M. de Persigny, who was most assuredly the 
most singular choice ever made by any monarch as a diplomatic 
agent ina foreign State. There is in it no exaggeration what- 
ever, either in the character of the man or in the mode in which 
he blurted out what he had to say, or rather what he thought, 
and which no one but himself would have said :— 

“Fialin, created Count by the Pope, and later on Duc de Persigny 
by Napoleon III., had ever since the Strasburg adventure, in which 
he took part as sub-officer of the Guides, remained the most loyal 
adherent of his Emperor. He had shared his exile in England, had 
let fly in Boulogne the Imperial Eagle so jeered at by the newspapers, 
and was perhaps the only man who, in times of weal or woe, dared 
to tell the Imperial parvenw the truth. Persigny, an insignificant 
man of middle height, was a self-taught person. Destitute of the 
rudiments of knowledge acquired at school, he had employed the 
year of his exile in completing his defective education. He knew 
England better than most of his countrymen. His axiom that no 
French Government could hold out against the hostility of the English 
Press and Stock Exchange, had become with him an article of faith 
from his long residence in England and his study of the secret history 
of the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848. According to his view, 
Charles X. owed his fall not to the July ordinances, but to his attempt. 
to defy the English Press by his alliance with Russia, while Louis 
Philippe was driven away because he had planned the Spanish 
marriages with Guizot, and thereby had broken his word to England. 
It is not surprising that Persigny, in spite of his manners, which 
savoured only too often of the guard-room, should enjoy a certain 
popularity in England, and that his honesty, in contrast to the Stock 
Exchange speculators in Paris, should be highly appreciated. The 
eccentricities of his pretty young wife, if smiled at, were judged with 
leniency.” 

Specimens of this faithful Ambassador’s conversations are 
scattered through different pages of the book. 

Apart from these personal sketches, the chief importance of 
the work lies in the gradual development of the German policy, 
and in the reports of the conversations with the Prince Consort. 
Count Vitzthum complains of the Prince for being a German 
intellectual Liberal of the period antecedent to 1840, one who 
had left Germany before the events of 1848-49, and missed the 
experiences of those years. Thus, for instance, “he believes 
that the only reason why the Frankfort Parliament had no 
practical result was because the German people have not yet 
learned to yield to majorities. The Diet he still regards as a 
calamity, a tool in the hands of the Austrian Jesuits, who only 
make use of it to keep down all progress in Germany, and 
check every healthy developmentin the bud. He thinks it due 
to Europe alone, and not to the Diet, that in spite of the irre- 
concilable dissension between Austria and Prussia, Germany 
has hitherto been saved from civil war.” We have always con- 
sidered that the enlightened view of Germany taken by the 
Prince was taken because he had not experienced the shocks of 
1848, and because it had been allotted to him not only 

‘gine parte pericli 
belli certamina magna tueri ;” 


but also,— 
“‘Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate 

Nocteis atque dies, niti preestante labore 

Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri.” 
At all events, he never looked forward, as did Counts Beust and 
Vitzthum, to the fulfilment of German aspirations through the 
childish idea of what they called the “ Trias Partei,” which was 
to balance the power and neutralise the rivalry of Austria and 
Prussia. In one interview with the Prince, we find:— 

“The Prince began by observing that we [that is, the Trias] might 


think ourselves fortunate that the Prince of Prussia was not a Victor 
Emanuel, and that there was no Cavour among the Ministers. He 





enlarged on this idea in the course of conversation, and warmly 
recommended the Italian transactions as a wholesome subject of 
study. Just as the Princes there lost country and people from their 
trusting to Austria, so it would happen to us [that is, the Trias] if we 
failed to take warning in time. As there the populations were driven 
to join Sardinia, whom they hated, simply to escape from Austrian 
oppression, which was crushing all life out of the country, so also 
it would fare with Germany.” 

Such were the wise and pregnant remarks made by the idealist 
and unpractical cloister Liberal to the agent who tried to interest 
him in the little meetings of small Princes and their counsellors 
at Wurzburg or Bamberg. " 

The warning was prophetic. The Prince of Prussia turned 
out to be far superior to Victor Emanuel as a soldier, and, so far 
as the selection of men went, as a statesman ; while the assertion 
that there was no German Cavour was very soon falsified by the 
rise of the present Chancellor. The Prince’s general views on 
Germany are to be found in his letter to Lord John Russell of 
March 18th, 1860. Not only did he point out the want of a 
Vietor Emanuel or a Cavour to Count Vitzthum, but in that 
letter he showed the inevitable result of keeping up the small 
Courts. They always had been, and always must be, a nucleus 
of intrigue for France and Russia, and were incompatible with 
the greatness and independence of Germany. The idealism and 
learned liberalism of the Prince has borne practical fruit in the 
present régime of the Fatherland. The letter of the law of the 
Bund and of the treaties of 1815 were with the Particularists. 
But the forces at work outside law and treaties have, as usual, in 
the long-run prevailed. What is, however, difficuit to reconcile, 
is the Prince’s opinion on Germany with that on Italy. The 
emancipation of that country never seems to interest the Prince 
more than it does Count Vitzthum, or the aristocratic society 
of Europe. In Germany, and to a limited extent in England, 
the Prince was a Liberal. But in the rest of Europe he was a 
thorough Prince. He calls the Emperor Napoleon’s efforts in 
behalf of Italy a crime. Both he and the “ Trias Partei”’ were 
ready to hound on Germany to defend the Quadrilateral in 1860. 
And, oddly enough, they were angry with the Emperor for 
making the war, for stopping it, and for the terms which, 
according to our judgment, he very naturally demanded as a 
final settlement of it. 

The concluding portions of this work contain the history of 
the part the writer and his friends played in the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. The absurd antics indulged in by the German 
agents embarked in it are well described. The Bund rights 
under the treaties, the pedigree legal rights of the unconsulted 
agnates, and the violent war rights invented by Prussia, all find 
a place. But in one little sentence at p. 219, Vol. IL., we find 
the key which unlocked this complicated arrangement of bolts 
and screws :— This unhappy dispute had been made the pre- 
text ever since 1848 for a deep-reaching national agitation. As 
is frequently the case at such times, a song, which since 1848 
had been repeated in every key, and every street, played a great 
part in exciting the passions of the people.” ‘“ Arndt’s ‘ Was 
ist des Deutschen Vaterland ?’ and Becker's ‘ Rheinlied’ were 
the precursors of ‘ Schleswig-Holstein Meer umschlungen.’” 

Count Vitzthum asserts more than once that the Treaty of 
1852 for the integrity of the Danish monarchy was extorted 
from Lord Palmerston, in the midst of his Don Pacifico diffi- 
culties, by Baron Brunow. For this statement there is nota 
tittle of evidence. The Treaty was one of Lord Palmerston’s 
efforts to restore harmony, and close up the wounds of 1848. 
When the real struggle began, after the death of the King of 
Denmark, Count Vitzthum played a not unimportant part, and 
came off with flying colours. He got the Times to insert along 
letter, in which he entered into the Schleswig-Holstein question 
ab ovo, beginning with Charlemagne, a method dear to every 
German. He then placed himself in communication with the 
leaders of the Opposition, Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, who, 
as usual, were ready, for the purpose of “dishing the Whigs” 
and creating a bond of union with the Court, to fly from all their 
principles, to disregard the feclings of all their party, and to 
dress up such a resolution in the House of Commons as would 
disarm the Government, and prevent them from taking action. 
When this successful intrigue was complete, Lord John Russell 
was able still to give a thoroughly good answer to his opponents. 
He believed in the goodness of his case, but he did not see the 
necessity of performing the Quixotic action of resisting alone 
the aspirations of a nation of forty-four millions of Germans, 
at a moment when neither of the other signatories to the Treaty 
—namely, France, Russia, or Sweden—were willing to interfere. 

Count Vitzthum was triumphant; so were the “ Trias 
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Partei” and the unconsulted agnates, but for a few short 
months. A heavy punishment awaited them all. After 
Count Vitzthum’s dealing with the Opposition in England, 
it was not very probable that those who had the best 
means of knowing his mode of dealing, would wish to 
perpetuate his stay in this country. In fact, it appears that 
one of them said to him,—‘ Well, I think it is high time 
for you to go, because you are beginning to know us too well.” 
Count Beust, his chief, was forbidden to attend the conferences 
after Sadowa. He also knew too much. Hanover was destroyed, 
Saxony’s independence completely nullified, the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg rejected, and every object, absurd or real, important or 
trifling, for which Count Vitzthum had intrigued, struggled, 
and written to the Times, including his deductions from Charle- 
magne, were blown to pieces by the Ten Days’ War. However, 
his book remains. It is, and will be,a standard work on English 
and European history, and not the less so because it is a Jubilee 
monument to the memory of the late Prince Consort. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


The World Below is not only a good story, but an ethically 
bracing and stimulating book. The “novel with a purpose” 
has a bad name, especially among readers of the more critical 
sort, and not wholly without reason, for the purpose is apt to 
prove a master instead of a servant; but people of middle- 
age will be surprised to find how many of the novels they 
remember most pleasantly and distinctly belong to the 
purposeful class. Charles Dickens and Charles Reade con- 
tributed to it some of their strongest, and certainly not least 
artistic novels; and even as a mere story, one of the 
most deservedly successful novels of our own day is a 
novel which is simply saturated with purpose, Mr. Walter 
Besant’s delightful All Sorts and Conditions of Men. Mrs. 
Whishaw follows Mr. Besant’s lead in finding her inspiration in 
the problems suggested by the condition of the toiling thousands 
in the East End of London, and though only in the third volume 
are we taken into the midst of the crowd, we are from the first 
kept in touch with it by the record of Tom Pwllmeyric’s self- 
abnegating devotion to the cause of humanity. We have seen 
The World Below described as “a Socialist novel; but the 
‘description seems to us misleading, unless the epithet is used in 
the most general sense. Tom, the hero, certainly calls himself a 
Socialist; but his creed is never defined, and his work in life has 
no partisan element which need repel, but every element which 
must attract, the man or the woman who gives a practical affirma- 
tive reply to the question, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” or who 
is prepared to accept not with the lips alone, but with the life also, 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. Unlike many of the 
heroically moulded men who figure in the books of feminine 
novelists, Tom Pwllmeyric is not only admirable, but credible. 
He is not a mere lay-figure, clothed with virtue as with 
a garment, but a real flesh-and-blood human being, not, indeed, 
unlike Kingsley’s Tom Thurnall, as Tom Thurnall might 
have been had he possessed a finer and more sensitive organisa- 
tion. There are one or two little defects in the construction of 
the story. We feel that the author intended to do more with Love- 
day Owen’s unhappy mother than she has done, while the painful 
episode of Walter Maynard’s insanity has the slightest possible 
relation to the main action, and might have been omitted with 
manifest advantage; but the tale as a whole hangs well together, 
and the interest never flags. We incline to think that Mrs. 
Whishaw, prompted, doubtless, by a true artistic love of 
restraint and hatred of exaggeration, has unnecessarily foregone 
some of those individualising touches which are perfectly legiti- 
mate, and Loveday is, in consequence, a little shadowy. Tom 
and Isabel have, however, plenty of body, and as for the delight- 
ful Miss Rhys, we should know her and love her in a moment if 
we met her to-morrow. Few novels of the season are better 
worth reading than The World Below. 

The clever and popular novelist who has dropped from her 
latest title-page the pseudonym of “ Rita,” begins The Ladye 
Nancye in the manner of Mr. Wilkie Collins as such manner 
was in the days of 7'he Woman in White, and continues it in that 
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manner of the late Lord Lytton which was exhibited in A Strange 
Story. The housekeeper who has been “asked by Mrs. Frere 
to relate, as succinctly and clearly as possible,” ‘her “ knowledge 
of certain facts relating to the mystery of Owl’s Roost,” &e., ig 
a very old and familiar acquaintance, though her style has 
become more literary and less dramatically characteristic than 
it was in the days when we first met her. “ Different to” jg 
certainly good housekeepers’ English ; but one phrase hardly 
suffices for versisimilitude, and, unfortunately, this special 
phrase is to be found in pages other than those supposed to be 
written by the faithful domestic, who seems apt to think that 
she is “ Rita,” and to forget that she is only Mrs. Deborah 
Clitheroe. As for the story itself, it is somewhat gruesome, and 
this will be a sufficing recommendation to those readers who 
enjoy having their flesh made to creep. Probably a little grue. 
someness, like a little nonsense, is now and then relished by the 
wisest men; and our complaint of The Ladye Nancye would be 
that it does not make the flesh creep in a manner which 
we consider thoroughly satisfactory. Qui s’excuse s’accuse, 
and the author seems to have some suspicion of her own 
weakness in this respect, for she writes a preface “to 
plead for the strange creation of the Woman in Black;” 
but in spite of the preface, and in spite of the elaborate 
terrors of the woman herself, with her cave and her brazier, and 
her black robe and her flame-coloured girdle, and her mesmerism 
and her necromantic lingo, we do not believe in her one whit, 
and are therefore not one whit frightened of her. This is not 
what it ought to be; but notwithstanding this failure in imagina- 
tive realisation, the book is a really good one of its kind, and 
those who begin it are not likely to leave it unfinished. We are 
less inclined to quarrel with the Woman in Black, ineffective ag 
she is, than with Errol Glendinning, a selfish, conceited, and 
obstinate prig, who is treated throughout with far more respect 
than he deserves. Happily, we see much less of him than of 
the good-hearted, loyal, and extremely lifelike boy Basil, who 
is in every way a much pleasanter companion. It would not be 
difficult to find absurdities in The Ladye Nancye, but it has one 
virtue which atones for them all. It is a thoroughly readable 
book, and this counts for much. 


If there is little substance in Newt-of-Kin Wanted—and there 
is certainly less than in any previous work from Miss Betham- 
Edwards’s pen—it is very graceful, very dainty, very artistic as 
a whole, and very careful in elaboration of detail. The plan of 
the book is singularly simple. Mrs. de Robert, an eccentric, 
outwardly cantankerous and “contrairy,” but not altogether 
unlikeable old lady, advertises for the next-of-kin to her late 
husband, informing those whom it may concern that they will hear 
of “ something to their advantage,” the undescribed something 
being a considerable sum in money and some valuable heirlooms, 
concerning which the departed De Robert has expressed a wish 
that they should revert to his family. The advertisement brings 
to the quiet North-country village where Mrs. de Robert lives, a 
curious group of persons, comprising two amusingly unsophisti- 
cated maiden ladies; an elderly philosopher from America, accom- 
panied by his nephew, who is an honest and manly young doctor; 
a charming and courtly Jesuit missionary ; and a philanthropic 
army surgeon from Algeria. They are all pleasant, and more or 
less simple-minded people; there is not a single adventurer or a 
money-grubber brought to act as a foil to the rest; but they are 
individualised with the finest observation and the happiest 
humour, and the treatment of the six, singly and in combination, 
is in the best high-comedy manner. Perhaps, however, the most 
successful character in the book is the awkward, blundering, 
self-distrustful widower, Mr. Bacchus the curate, who, after 
mothlike flutterings round the beautiful Miss Ivory—in the 
course of which he cannons rather violently against his 
ecclesiastical superior the vicar—consoles himself at last very 
cheerfully with the devotion of Miss Prue, who, if neither young 
nor beautiful, compensates for some of her deficiencies by her 
ability to write a good sermon. Newt-of-Kin Wanted is a very 
unpretentious cabinet picture, but it will charm all lovers of 
dainty workmanship. 

It is not at all likely that any human being ever began to 
read a novel without noticing the author’s name; but if Sweet 
Magdalen were so begun, the reader would almost certainly 
believe himself to be perusing a book from the pen of that 
always facile and lively writer, Miss Rhoda Broughton. It does 
not merely remind us of Miss Broughton’s novels in general, but 
of one novel in particular ; for though the story as such is very 





different from that of Red as a Rose is She, the characters, the 
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situations, the literary treatment, and the emotional tone act as 
constant reminders of the older book, and the effect of similarity 
ig much heightened by an identity of the names of two of the 
principal personages, though in Sweet Magdalen Jack is the lover 
and Brandon the practical, unromantic, but utterly unselfish and 
devoted brother. We do not suppose that Miss Connor is a 
conscious imitator of Miss Broughton; were she this, the 
imitation would break down somewhere in the course of the 
three volumes, and Sweet Magdalen is not a book of any part of 
which the object of Miss Connor’s admiring study need feel 
ashamed, for it has all Miss Broughton’s brightness, vivacity, 
and command of passion and pathos, with some touches of her 

iarhumour. Unfortunately, the artistic effect of the story 
is in a measure spoiled by two rather serious mistakes. In the 
first place, it is quite incredible that a man like Jack Howard 
would have calmly left the scene of the railway accident which 
had inflicted apparently fatal injuries upon his faithless wife 
without taking steps to ascertain whether she were to live or to 
die. In the second place, it is more than an improbability—it 
is an outrage upon all imaginative veracity—when Will Dash- 
wood is made to prove the unselfish loyalty of his love by the 
perpetration of a specially dastardly murder. This last blunder 
does much to destroy the pleasure of the reader in a good and 
well-told story. 

Driven Before the Storm is a novel with too much sadness in 
it to be safely recommended to people who demand almost 
unadulterated cheerfulness; but Miss Gertrude Forde is suffi- 
ciently considerate of these weak brethren to give them a com- 
fortable ending, and perhaps an ordeal less terrible than that 
through which Nell Lingwood had to pass would hardly have 
sufficed to vindicate so victoriously her heroic constancy. Nor 
is the book by any means gloomy all through. The early 
chapters, which take us to the coast of Italy, and tell us how 
Barrington de Witt fell iu with the travelling party, with the 
members of which he was to become so fatefully allied, are full 
of brisk incident, bright character-sketching, and quiet humour. 
The Breretons, father and son, are solidly executed portraits, the 
former being the more successful of the two, as the churlish 
irascibility of the older man is better realised for us than the 
brutal caddishness of the younger, which surely passes the 
bounds of credibility. An equally clever and much pleasanter 
creation is the pretty American girl, Blanche Hopkins, with her 
piquant grace, her free but always self-respectful ways, and her 
wonderful knack of turning lovers into permanent friends. 
In these early days she is a more noteworthy figure than her 
friend, Nell Lingwood, whom we get to know slowly, though 
even here we become conscious of the reserve of strength 
which is to be drawn upon so largely when the storm bursts 
upon her and Barrington. It is, however, in the chapters im- 
mediately preceding and following the mistaken verdict which 
threatens to send De Witt to the scaffold that the writer shows 
her full power. There is no strain, no exaggeration, no melo- 
drama, but a vividness and intensity after which the dealers in 
these things strive in vain. The early part of the book is 
admirable, but it is this later portion which marks out the writer 
of Driven Before the Storm as one of whom great expectations 
may reasonably be indulged. We must not forget to mention 
the dog ‘ Waif,’ who must always be classed among the persons 
of the story. 


Itis rather a curious fact that the writer who achieves marked 
success in any one field of art is generally supposed to be specially 
incapable of achieving success in another field. If, for example, 
a novelist announces a volume of poetry, or a critic a work of 
fiction, the majority of people will anticipate failure much more 
readily than in the case of a writer who has not previously dis- 
tinguished himself in any fashion. Those who thus judge have, 
we fear, already made up what they are pleased to call their 
minds that, just because Mrs. Molesworth writes almost perfect 
stories for children, she must needs be incapable of writing even 
& moderately satisfactory story for grown-up readers. To 
people who, by the aid of a theory, are able thus to estimate a 
book before reading it, we will not presume to recommend 
Marrying and Giving in Marriage; but those who only avail 
themselves of the ordinary sources of information may be 
pleased, though not in the least surprised, to hear that it is a 
very pleasant and charming, albeit a very simple story. The 
not unaffectionate, but wholly worldly mother; the sweet- 
natured, compliant daughter, perplexed in intellect rather than 
really weak in will; the noble and chivalrous, but impecunious 
lover; and the suitor—for lover he cannot be called—whose coarse 








brutality is hidden from the mother by his big estate, are not: 
at all new or original characters, but they are very freshly con- 
ceived and artistically grouped, and the story is told with a 
certain easy, natural grace which is very winning. Most of the 
characters and all the chief actors are English people; but the 
scene is laid in Paris, and the tale has that peculiar charm whick 
belongs to so many of the English novels—such, for example, 
as those of Miss Thackeray—which take us across the Channel. 
Marrying and Giving in Marriage is, in short, a really enjoyable 
book; though we are free to admit, sotto voce, that if we are 
asked whether we have enjoyed it as we enjoyed Carrots, our 
only reply must be a plea that the question is hardly a fair one. 

Fedor Dostoieffsky is a strong writer of great talent ; but Mr. 
Whishaw’s translation of his two short stories hardly shows him 
at his best. “The Friend of the Family” is characterised by 
that farcical kind of humour which will not bear without almost: 
entire loss of its essential quality, reproduction in an alien tongue ;. 
and we should imagine that such an undoubtedly humorous 
piece of work as the trial scene in Pickwick would, if translated 
from English into Russian, be as flat and tiresome as we have 
found this story as translated from Russian into English. Indeed, 
Dostoieffsky’s humour is, we should imagine, not unlike the 
humour of Dickens, for the central character is a sort of 
tempestuous, Muscovite Mr. Pecksniff ; but when he is done into- 
English he seems so utterly incredible that it is impossible to- 
laugh at him as we laugh at the Salisbury architect. “The 
Gambler” is more satisfactory, for it contains some powerful 
passages; but it is very straggling, and we have to wade half- . 
way through it before we really understand the relations of the 
characters each to each. 





ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE.* 

Tuts is almost a model book of its kind. As its author (or 
rather the chief of its two authors) says,—‘ The story of the 
conquests of Alexander has been told many times, and his 
name is familiar in our mouths as household words; but the 
history of the different portions of the Great Empire that he 
founded, how they rapidly gained and lost their independence, 
and finally were absorbed into the dominions of Rome, is by no 
means equally well known.” ‘To tell this complicated history, 
which is the story not only of Alexander, but of Seleucus, 
Antipater, Antigonus, Lysimachus, Demetrius Poliorketes, the- 
Ptolemies, Pyrrhus, Philip and Perseus, Aratus and his 
Achzans, Cleomenes and his Spartans,—to give a bird’s-eye 
view of the philosophies of Athens, the erudition of Alexandria, 
and the commerce of Rhodes, and yet to bear ever in mind 
that “The Story of the Nations” series, to which Alexander’s: 
Empire belongs, is intended mainly for boys, is no easy task. 
Yet it is this work that Professor Mahaffy, aided by Mr. 
Gilman, has accomplished with a wonderful success, to be 
accounted for mainly by the fact that he is steeped in the 
life of what he terms “ Hellenedom.” But, in addition, Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy, who could not write ill though he tried, writes. 
in Alexander’s Empire a buoyantly modern, if not a boyish 
style. One may dislike certain of the words he uses, or 
invents, to give decision to his sentences, if not comprehen- 
siveness to his thought, such as “ prowesses.” An allusion 
to the Princess Dolgorouki, which is intended to vivify the life 
of the Court of Alexandria in the days of Philadelphus, might 
have been spared; it is to be hoped that the constituency 
immediately addressed by Alexander’s Empire takes no interest 
in the Princess Dolgorouki. Again, the superficial Hellenisation 
of Rome in the time of Cato may be tolerably reproduced by a 
picture of “a Roman snob posing as an Athenian,” and the 
Politic of a school of Greek philosophers may be pithily rather 
than elegantly presented in the statement that they “argued 
that the public was an ass, and the majority fools, and that the 
rule of a few select men, or of one pre-eminent person, was the 
only form of government fit for civilised men,” but we cannot 
say that we admire modes of expression so ostentatiously 
undignified. 

Alexander’s Empire is over-condensed, as, indeed, it could 
hardly fail to be. We understand Professor Mahaffy’s difficulties, 
and yet we wish that—say at the cost of cutting down the 
story of some minor Ptolemy or Antigonus—he had given a 
page or two to the four years’ intimacy between Alexander and 
Aristotle, or even dreamed regretfully with Lewes that the 
philosopher had not “passed with the conquering hosts to Tyre, 
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witnessed the foundation of Alexandria; lived through the 
agitations of the day at Arbela, when the countless hosts of 
Darius were assembled on the plain beneath the Koordish 
mountains, and there were slaughtered like sheep; witnessed 
the successive subjection of Babylon and Susa, Persepolis and 
Ecbatana; and, finally, seen the young Dionysus, maddened 
with the insolence of success, cut off suddenly in his youth.” 
(Is it quite so certain, by-the-way, that in a contest between 
Thais and Aristotle for the soul of Alexander, the courtesan 
would have won?) Then, again, seeing that Professor Mahaffy 
had necessarily to deal with Pyrrhus of Epirus, who, as he 
truly says, “ with all his kingly qualities, was really fit only for 
acaptain of condottieri,” it is to be regretted that considera- 
tions of space, and doubtless also a desire not to trench on 
ground traversed by another volume of “The Story of the 
Nations” series, should have led him to sum up the most romantic 
exploits in the career of the greatest of Alexander’s imitators in 
this sentence,—‘‘ His adventures in Italy and Sicily belong to 
Roman history.” That may be; but a chapter devoted to Pyrrhus 
which does not deal with these “adventures” is Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark. Nor are these omissions—necessary, 
perhaps, but yet unfortunate—the only ones that could be 
pointed out. 

But, taking Alexander’s Empire from Professor Mahaffy’s 
own point of view as the perhaps too brief day of triumphant 
Hellenism, it must be allowed that the book suggests a very bril- 
liant picture of what might have been, had there been any centre 
or unity in that Hellenism. We know whither the ways of 
Providence led: the victory of Rome in Europe, and the estab- 
lishment of the Pax Romana in Asia, were to be. Yet it is per- 
missible to wonder—and, in fact, Professor Mahaffy’s volume 
compels one to wonder—what would have been the chances of 
Rome against a homogeneous, or even a federated Hellenedom. 
We know what Pyrrhus very nearly did; we know how the 
phalanx very nearly won the day at Cynoscephalew and Pydna, 
in the degeneracy of Macedon. We know that if Antiochus, 
once truly “the great,” had had the wisdom to entrust the 
discipline and conduct of his forces to Hannibal, the Battle of 
Magnesia, which practically handed over Asia to Rome, might 
have had a very different result. But suppose Alexander had 
matched himself against the Roman legions—and if he had 
lived five years longer, the force of circumstances, if not 
ambition, would have forced him to so match himself—what 
would have happened? Professor Mahaffy himself hazards this 
conjecture, when dealing with Alexander’s intentions on his 
return to Babylon from India :— 

“With a new army and a new organisation, apparently with a dis- 
position of infantry looser and more manageable than the formidable 
but cumbrous phalanx, he meant to start on new conquests. We do 
not know whether he meant to subdue Arabia, and then start for 
Carthage and the Pillars of Hercules, or whether he had heard enough 
of the Romans and their stubborn infantry, to think it his noblest path 
to farther glory to attack Italy. The patriotic Livy thinks the Romans 
would even then have stopped his progress. We who look at things 
with clearer impartiality feel sure that the conquest of Rome, though 
involving hard fighting and much loss, would have been quickly 
accomplished. If Hannibal easily defeated the far stronger Romans 
of the day by superior cavalry, how would the legions have withstood 
the charge of Alexander and his companions? Moreover, the 
Macedonians had siege-trains and devices for attacking fortresses, 
which Hannibal never possessed. We may regard it as certain that 
Rome would have succumbed ; but as equally certain that upon the 
King’s death, she would have recovered her liberty, and resumed her 
natural history, with this difference, that Hellenistic culture would 
have invaded Rome four generations earlier, and her education would 
have been widely different.” 

Perhaps so; but on a certain supposition, things might have 
turned out differently. Both before and after Alexander's death, 
the idea of federation had a strong attraction for the Hellenic 
mind. It has surrounded with the halo of patriotism the 
memory of the shifty, if not pusillanimous Aratus. It made 
the Achzan League for a time a power in Hellas proper. It 
made the Autolian League a dangerous enemy, and a still more 
dangerous friend. It is at least conceivable that a greater 
Aratus, working in an incomparably wider field, might have 
federated all Hellenedom against Rome; and when one thinks 
of the aid that Asia Minor, and Egypt, and Rhodes, could have 
brought to a Macedonian monarch established in a friendly 
Magna-Grecia, and of the calibre of Alexander, or even of 
Demetrius Poliorketes or of Pyrrhus, who can doubt that the 
result would have been the same as the result of a combat 
between a buffalo and a boa-constrictor? Professor Mahaffy 
comments, in language which is not unduly severe, on the brutal 
treatment accorded to Rhodes by Rome in the day of her victory. 





—— 


But Rhodes was very nearly as great a rival of Rome as Cart! 
herself. As the commercial centre of a federated Hellenedom 
she would have been an even greater danger than Carthage, It 
is not surprising, therefore, that a sort of Delenda decree should 
have been issued against her. 

Professor Mahaffy has to be very concise in his treatment of 
Athens and Alexandria, as the intellectual centres of Hellenedom, 
although he finds room for a somewhat lengthy quotation from 
Calverley’s version of Theocritus. His condensations are often 
very happy,—for example, his summing-up of Alexandria in the 
one word “erudition.” Again, here is a good thumb-nail sketch 
of the ideal Stoic :—“ He who co-operated with Divine Providence 
might be a slave, a prisoner, in misery, in torture; yet he was 
really free, wealthy, royal, supreme. His judgment was in- 
fallible, his happiness secure. To use a modern phrase for the 
same kind of theory, he had fownd peace.” Finally, here is a 
choice Mahaffian morsel, which we find it quite impossible to 
withhold :—“ The coteries of the musenm at Alexandria were 
probably quite as narrow as those of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Dons nowadays. There was the same weighing of syllables, 
the same mania for emendations, the same glory to be obtained 
by the barren ingenuity which lays exclusive claim to the grand 
title of scholarship; but then the field was new, and a great 
harvest was to be reaped.” 





ELPHINSTONE’S “BRITISH POWER IN THE EAST.”# 
To tell the truth about this book at once, it will be read because 
its subject is always fascinating, and because its author was a 
singularly fair-minded man, whose character was an adequate 
guarantee of his accuracy, rather than for any positively fresh 
light it throws on the great duel between France and England 
for supremacy in India. It would be unfair to say of this 
volume that it is Orme et preterea nihil; for while, like 
Macaulay, Mr. Elphinstone puts great faith in that invaluable 
and dull historian, he has looked carefully into the history of 
India for himself; he has verified assertions, if he has not made 
discoveries. To show precisely how Mr. Elphinstone describes 
events, we shall quote two different accounts of the same occur- 
rence—the death of the author of the Black-Hole massacre, 
after the Battle of Plassey—and then give his own. Here, in 
the first place, is what Macaulay says:—“ Surajah Dowlah was 
taken a few days after his flight, and was brought before Meer 
Jaffier. There he flung himself on the ground in convul- 
sions of fear, and with tears and loud cries, implored the 
mercy which he had never shown. Meer Jaffier hesitated; 
but his son Meeran, a youth of seventeen, who in feebleness of 
brain and savageness of nature greatly resembled the wretched 
captive, was implacable. Surajah Dowlah was led into a secret 
chamber, to which in a short time the ministers of death were 
sent. In this act the English bore no part; and Meer Jaffier 
understood so much of their feelings that he thought it neces- 
sary to apologise to them for having avenged them on their 
most malignant enemy.” Oae would naturally infer from this, 
that Meer Jaffier was a consenting party to the death of Surajah 
Dowlah, or at least that Macaulay believed him tobe this. Take, 
again, the account given of the incident in Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler’s Short History .of India :—* Ten days after the battle 
of Plassey, Suraj-ud-daula was taken prisoner, and cruelly 
murdered in the palace at Murshedabad. Other members or 
partisans of the family, male and female, were put to death in 
like manner. Mir Jafir threw all the blame upon his son.” 
One must draw the same inference from Mr. Wheeler’s narrative 
as from Macaulay’s, though with more hesitation. Finally, here 
is what is said by Mr. Elphinstone, after carefully reading and 
balancing the available authorities, including the author of 
Seir ul Mutakherin :—* Sur4j-u-Daula arrived at Murshidabad 
on the night of July 2nd, and was carried into the presence of 
the new Nabob. He prostrated himself before his former 
servant, and begged, with tears and prayers, for life alone. Mir 
JAfir hesitated, and desired that he might be kept in confine- 
ment; but his son Miran, a violent and unprincipled youth, 
ordered him of his own authority to be put to death in his 
prison. The particulars were not known to the English till 
many months later, and it is still uncertain whether Miran 
really acted without his father’s knowledge. Such, however, 
was Mir Jafir’s assertion, and on it rested his apology to Clive.” 
Here Mr. Elphinstone leaves the matter precisely as it ought tobe, 
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_that is to say, “ clouded with a doubt.” Sir Edward Cole- 
prooke, who edits this somewhat fragmentary volume, testifies to 
Mr. Elphinstone’s diffidence in publishing his incomplete history 
of India. “ Had it not been,” he says, e for the advice of Lord 
Jeffrey, whom he consulted about publishing the first volume, it 
is probable it would never have appeared. This distrust assumed 
the form of despair when he read the brilliant essays, or rather 
lives, of Clive and Hastings by Macaulay, to whose estimate of 
the character and career of these great men he rendered warm 
testimony in his journals. At length, after many doubts of 
being able to throw any new light on the history of Hastings, 
or of producing a narrative which would supersede the work of 
Mill, he threw aside the task for ever.” It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Elphinstone succumbed in this way to despair. The volume 
which Sir Edward Colebrooke has prepared for the press, may, 
like everything of Mr. Elphinstone’s, read a little like a first- 
class minute prepared by a first-class Government official. But 
it merited publication, and it will repay reading. “I have no 
expectation,” he wrote, in what would appear to have been 
intended as a preface to this volume, and before he abandoned 
his larger enterprise, “ that the following pages will be attractive. 
My hope is that they may be useful.” This unpretentious hope 
is amply justified. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke has discharged his duties as Mr. 
Elphinstone’s editor with great and commendable care. He 
has completed this volume, which he undertook to see through 
the press, by adding a final chapter. In it he gives an account 
of the second and final struggle between the French and the 
English in India, in which Sir Eyre Coote played a part not 
much inferior to that of Clive in the first; and the unfortunate, 
blundering, yet brilliant and brave Lally, played a part very much 
inferior to that of Dupleix. In other parts of this book, Sir 
Edward Colebrooke supplements Mr. Elphinstone’s text with 
footnotes containing fresh information, the materials for which 
have accumulated since Mr. Elphinstone wrote. The early 
chapters, in which the efforts of the Portuguese and other nations 
to obtain a footing in India, and the struggles of the Hast India 
Company, are detailed, are rendered exceptionally valuable by 
these editorial notes. The collapse of the Portuguese power, 
which began so brilliantly in India—Mr. Elphinstone says of it, 
“The most powerful nations of Europe might envy the twenty 
years of the reign of Don Emanuel comprised between the voyage 
of Vasco da Gama and the death of Albuquerque”—has especially 
attracted the attention of Sir Edward Colebrooke, and he has 
carefully gone into all the authorities on the subject, such as 
Correa, Faria de Souza, and Mickle, the translator of the Iasiad, 
as to the causes of that decline. There seems to be no question 
as to the chief of these being the cruelty and plunder that 
followed in the wake of the Portuguese conquests. For some 
time the King of Portugal was the sole trader with Portuguese 
India. The Royal revenue amounted to 1,000,000 crowns, of 
which 330,000 were drawn from customs, 200,000 from small 
tributary States, and the remainder from shares of prizes and 
miscellaneous sources ; but according to Faria de Souza, the 
revenue should have been double, but it was reduced by the 
thefts of officers. ‘The commanders of all the forts ”—here we 
are brought in touch with the true source of the decline of the 
Portuguese power—“ realised large sums from their private trade, 
and the Viceroy drew a salary of 18,000 crowns, besides what he 
derived from the disposal of places, which were all sold; but they 
made much more by their trade.” Again,—‘ All other officers 
have great salaries, besides their lawful profits and their more 
considerable frauds, though their salaries are enough to make 
them honest ; but avarice knows no bounds.” The Portuguese 
Empire in India was, in fact, ruined by the plundering or nabob 
spirit, which would have ruined the British Empire also had it 
not been exorcised by the energy and courage of Clive at a critical 
moment. It is difficult for any one now to be so impressed with 
Clive’s moderation as he himself was. But he had at least a soul 
above “the kinchin lay” of ordinary nabob peculation. 

The more we read the story of the struggle for supremacy in 
India between France and England, the more are we convinced 
that the victory of England was, both in the higher and in the 
commonplace sense of the word, Providential. The France that 
was behind the French settlements in India, that crushed the 
heart of Dupleix, and condemned Lally to an ignominious death, 
was, indeed, in a less healthy state than the England that backed 
up the East India Company, and that declined unduly to punish. 
or even to censure Clive. Yet one cannot help wondering and 
doubting what would have happened if the Napoleonic military 





genius of Clive had not appeared on the scene at the proper 
moment, and if, say, Lawrence and Watson had been left to 
struggle as best they could with Bussy and Dupleix. For it is 
not possible to read the pages of Mr. Elphinstone, supplemented 
by those of Sir Edward Colebrooke, without coming to the con- 
clusion that Bussy never had full justice done him by fortune, 
if not by his countrymen. He prospered in almost all his 
enterprises—diplomatic rather than military though these were 
—and it is at least credible that if in the final agony at Pondi- 
cherry he had been in Lally’s place, instead of being his lieu- 
tenant, the luck of France might have turned even at the 
eleventh hour. As for Dupleix, Mr. Elphinstone brings into 
stronger relief than does even Macaulay his energy, resource- 
fulness, and inability to believe himself beaten, while not making 
too much of his timidity or of his theatricality, which, 
besides being essentially French, may have aided him in his 
dealings with Asiatics. It should never be forgotten that 
the early successes of Dupleix were more brilliant than those of 
Clive himself. Of that extraordinary man Mr. Elphinstone 
speaks in the judicial language which was to be expected of 
him. He says (we quote from some notes which Sir Edward 
Colebrooke has incorporated in his preface) :—“ Though Clive 
had a natural sense of honour, his independent and even reck- 
less character made him indifferent to the opinions of others, and 
regardless of form and propriety. The society in which he 
lived in India was not likely to promote refinement; the 
agitated scene in which he was soon engaged, the eager- 
ness for success, the calamities and disgrace attendant on 
failure, left little time for reflection or hesitation. The practice 
of the natives, the example of the French, and the maxims 
current among his brother-officers, led him to rate boldness and 
vigour far above scrupulous correctness, and the result was a 
high sense of honour with little delicacy of sentiment. He 
could sacrifice his life to his duty, but not his interest to his 
moderation.” It is in this spirit that one should think of Clive’s 
conduct in forging the name of Admiral Watson to the sham 
treaty with Meer Jaffier before the advance against Surajah 
Dowlah, with a view to circumventing his treacherous Bengalee 
ally, Omichund. Macaulay “blushes” at having to record 
the fact; Mr. Wheeler says that the sham treaty “will 
stain the memory of Clive until the end of time ;” and from the 
standpoint of morals, his action is indefensible. Yet it is only 
fair to ask why the conduct of Admiral Watson should be held 
up to praise, and that of Clive to execration? The Admiral 
objected only to signing the sham treaty himself. He had no 
objection to another signing it. So at least Clive believed and 
said when giving his evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1772, and Mr. Wheeler says, without hesitation, 
“Clive added the name of Watson to the sham treaty with the 
full knowledge of the Admiral.” It is manifest, also, from the 
account given by Mr. Elphinstone, cautious and detailed though 
that is, that he believes the same thing. Admiral .Watson’s soul, 
therefore, committed forgery, though his pen did not; Clive 
committed the forgery with both soul and pen, and to the end 
of his life contended that he had acted rightly. Is the casuistry 
of the ostrich so very much to be preferred to the casuistry of 
the eagle ? 


HUGH STOWELL BROWN.* 
Ir is no doubt well for the world to know what the leading men 
in all our religious denominations are like; otherwise we should 
hardly have thought that the excellent man whose life is told in 
this volume would have needed any special record. For most 
of us,—even for the average of thoroughly faithful men,—* no 
biography and silence” is probably the happiest fate. This 
book is the record of the life of a Baptist minister of Liver- 
pool, and must be full of interest for the friends and fellow- 
citizens for and with whom he worked for thirty-seven years, 
preaching in the same chapel—Myrtle Street—during the 
whole of his ministerial life, from 1847 to 1884. Mr. Caine, in 
his preface, tells us that he was not only “a remarkable preacher 
and much-loved pastor,” but “a foremost citizen...... who 
had won his way to public eminence as much by his labours for 
the good of the people at large, as by his untiring energy in the 
pulpit and on the platform.” We have no reason to doubt this, 
and it is confirmed by the fact that at Mr. Brown’s funeral 
crowds of persons of every shade of religious and political 
Opinion attended. But in Mr. Brown’s autobiography, and in 
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the extracts from his commonplace-book, we find little evidence 
of any labours except for the good of his own people and those 
of other Dissenting congregations all over England. We mean 
that his hard-working and useful life was not one, neverthe- 
less, to make its records of interest to a general English 
public, or to lay claim to national importance, except as 
England’s importance is really indebted to the steady labours 
and high principles of such men as Hugh Stowell Brown. 

The form of the book we do not think a wise one, except that 
we cannot too much admire the editor’s entire self-abnegation. 
A large collection of extracts is tiresome and tantalising reading, 
breaking off the train of thought incessantly. It is impossible 
in such fragments to follow up the subject of any one passage 
to any complete or satisfactory issue. The sixty-seven pages 
of very short extracts which the editor calls “Sundry Short 
and Pithy Notes,” are, of course, infinitely more open to the 
same objection. These last, which average six lines each, are 
on every conceivable subject. But they contain numerous very 
amusing stories, original or reported, which exemplify, as his 
autobiography especially does also, Mr. Brown’s very humorous 
turn. There is much good-natured cynicism; a great number 
of anecdotes of mendacious attempts to get money or assistance ; 
of ingratitude for help given, and other evidences of moral 
depravity, and shrewd remarks on men and things. Amongst 
this medley of scraps, we are struck by two mentions of Thomas 
Carlyle, with the drift of which we cannot say that we heartily 
agree, though we are in general sympathy with Mr. Brown’s 
meaning :— 

Here is old Carlyle screaming at us for being all gone over to 
the worship of Beelzebub. There is not a mau in England more 
responsible for this than Carlyle himself. For years he has preached 
the gospel of physical force. Hero-worship, worship of the strongest 
and cleverest; he has poured the uttermost contempt upon evan- 
gelical religion, and while abusing mammon-worship has left us no 
other God than mammon to worship. His cry has been, worship 
power, and we have obeyed him, and finding money the most power- 
ful thing, we worship it, and are thereby proved to be very 
faithful disciples of this peevish old man who so storms at us.” 
«eee “I find in Froude’s ‘ Carlyle’ in the Nineteenth Century, that 
Carlyle’s mother was a pious woman, was intensely anxious that he 
should read his Bible and believe in it. Her letters to him, full of 
such advice, will be read by many with a sneer. But suppose Carlyle 
had received the Bible into his soul and home, would not his life 
have been far happier and more useful ? Would not his writings have 
been not sour, severe, hard, destructive, and unsympathetic as they 
are, but full of kindliness, help, and cheer, for poor ignorant, rude, 
and erring mortals? His philanthropy, instead of being as it is, 
might is right, would have been, right is might; and there would 
have been none of those uncharitable Reminiscences which, just 
published, have already lowered him in the esteem of some people, 
and caused many who admired and extolled him to reject him almost 
with contempt.” 

But even if Carlyle preached the worship of power, he also 
preached that the worship of mammon was in no true sense 
the worship of power, and of that Mr. Stowell Brown might 
have reminded us when he was attacking Carlyle. Another 
passage in favour of prayer-meetings attracts our atten- 
tion, as contrasting curiously with many instances recorded 
by Mr. Brown of the vulgarity, ignorance, superstition, vanity, 
and almost indecency of the prayers put up at these meetings, 
which could do nothing but bring prayer into disrepute. Mr. 
Brown has, of course, many hits at the Church of England—the 
Broad Church especially—and its abuses; but he is not a 
narrow or prejudiced Dissenter, and avows, towards the end of 
his life, that he had “ never seen his way to take such strong 
grounds on the subject [the connection of Church and State] as 
is generally taken by Nonconformists.” The longer paragraphs 
from the commonplace-book, like the extracts from his sermons, 
if not so langhter-inspiring—sometimes against our will—as the 
short ones, are much more useful and serious. They deal with 
subjects of grave interest, which they treat with sound sense, 
simplicity, and cultivated thought; and we can readily believe 
that, animated by the living voice of a strong and earnest 
preacher, such as Mr. Brown, they would have the ring of true 
eloquence. But he was not above having recourse to the clap-trap 
titles which draw uncultivated audiences—and which have, there- 
fore, their uses,—such as we find at the head of many of his 
very telling concert hall lectures on Sunday afternoons,—* Stop 
Thief!” “I don’t care,” “Keep to the Right,” “The Devil’s 
Meal is all Bran,” &c. The whole book, save the preface, 
is Mr. Brown’s, and it gives us a picture of a strong, good, 
able, hard-working man,—not imaginative or original, or very 
refined, and not, perhaps, highly sensitive or sympathetic, 
but generous, high-principled, and single-minded; hiding 
nothing, even when he has in honesty to admit inferior motives 








for his actions, as, for example, grudging generosity or 
hard judgment. Of Mr. Brown’s political views we learn 
nothing. Probably, like many clergymen, he kept these to 
himself, that he might not lose his influence with those who 
differed from him. There can be little doubt, however, that hig 
sympathies were with the people, and that he took the side in 
politics common to Nonconformists. His autobiography igs 
lively and interesting, but he never touches on his own family 
relations ; he tells us little of wife or children; all we know of 
them is from his son-in-law’s preface, where we learn that he lost. 
both his first and second wife and three of his children ; and Mr, 
Caine adds, with a naiveté that makes us smile, “ but otherwise 
his domestic life was serene and happy.” 

Mr. Brown was the son of a cleryman in the Isle of Man, with 
a very small income and a very large family, so that he was early 
trained to endurance and hardship. During the wandering life of 
his early years after leaving school, he encountered still more 
poverty and hardship, and saw much life amongst the artisan 
class with whom he lived,—much drunkenness, idleness, un- 
belief and blasphemy, which, since he had too much principle 
and pluck to be led far astray, was an admirable preparation for 
his ministrations to the people amongst whom he laboured so 
long and so beneficially. He went first to a surveyor at Congle. 
ton—a very drunken fellow. Then, obtaining a humble post on 
the Ordnance Survey, he was sent to York, where it is his modest; 
boast “that, on the ordnance map, the grandest minster in 
England is laid down from measurements made by my own 
hands.” Thence he went into the engine workshops of the 
London and Birmingham Railway Company at Wolverton, and 
he records that the only thing that Company did for the 
welfare (P) of their employés there, during his stay, was to build 
them a public-house, which got the deserved name of “ Hell’s 
Kitchen.” Fortunately, Mr. Brown’s better instincts preserved 
him from moral destruction, and he became acquainted with 
the Baptists, to whom he ultimately joined himself. But first he 
determined to become a clergyman, and returned to his father’s 
poor home; and he tells us how he became disgusted with the 
arbitrariness of the Church, and finally broke away from it. He 
feared his father’s displeasure, but was relieved to find him 
absolutely pleased. His father was a very Low and lax Church- 
man, caring nothing for creeds, and scarcely more for sacraments, 
The tragic death of two brothers and of the old father reduced the 
widow and her remaining children to great poverty. Mr. Brown 
seems to have been earning a trifle by helping an Independent 
minister at Douglas, when he most unexpectedly, and even 
mysteriously, considering his extreme youth and that he 
was unknown, received an invitation to preach at Myrtle Street 
Chapel, Liverpool, Here we must leave him, only quoting his 
own most ingenuous and amusing acccount of his first sermon :— 

“ Perhaps in point of doctrine the sermon was not so bad. But 
oh, the attempts to be eloquent, grand, impressive, powerful, the 
figures of speech, the rhetorical flourishes! I think that I have some 
credit now for a plain and homely style; there was little sign or 
promise of it then. Imagine me now in such a lofty style as this. 
Addressing the stars, I said: ‘Are there no mysteries among you, ye 
stars of night? Have ye no inhabitants who are the object of a 
Creator’s love? Wherefore, then, do ye hang upon His arm and roll 
around His feet ? Wherefore do ye raise your useless heads above 
the waves of space like fishes wandering in the Arctic Sea?’ And 
then addressing Death, I cried out: ‘No, Death, thou hast conquered 
one world, but think not to stretch thy sceptre beyond its boundaries ; 
think not to speed thee on thy blackening wings to fairer worlds on 
high; think not to scatter thy poisonous darts among the hosts of 
heaven!’ And then I asked these interesting questions about the 
world: ‘ Wherefore was this den of traitors suffered to continue in 
existence? Wherefore was not this world driven from the universe, 
and sent reeking into some region of the illimitable void, and doomed 
to wander for ever in the realms of blackest night?’ But, perhaps, 
the climax of the sublime was reached when I exclaimed : ‘ Oh, how 
would Satan have exulted had he beheld the forceps of God’s wrath 
grasping the world by its poles and hurling it into hell!’ Then by 
a wonderful change of metaphor I said: ‘No, Satan, thou hast 
wrecked this world upon the rocks of sin, but thou shalt not drown 
its people in the gurgling waters of eternal death.’ And again 
changing the metaphor, but still addressing my old enemy, I said = 
‘ Yes, thou who art as a young lion, thy prey is groaning in thy teeth ; 
yes, here cometh the second Daniel who shall deliver the sheep which 
thou hast seized.’ I had not been preaching five weeks before alk 
this awful nonsense had escaped these foolish and inexperienced lips. 
There was, of course, a peroration of corresponding brilliancy. ‘It 
is finished; blessed proclamation: earth listened to the sound, and 
trembled while it listened! Heaven heard the all-potent words, and 
gathered up its clouds and looked cheerfully on the earth again, and 
the clouds rolled themselves away like the smoke of battle when the 
fight is ended! It struck on Satan’s ear’ (you see I could not leave 
him alone), ‘it struck on Satan’s ear, and he turned pale to hear a 
voice laden with the destruction of his power. It ran through the 
armies of the angels, and ashont of victory rang through the courts 
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of heaven, and was answered by deep groans from hell!’ And so with 
a cordial invitation to the morning stars to sing together, and to the 
gons of God to shout for joy, this brilliant discourse was brought to 
anend. Well, I had made a great fool of myself, but the fact was 
mercifully hidden from me. How shall I ever sufficiently admire or 
be sufficiently grateful for the patience and forbearance of such 
veterans as Mr. Godfrey, Mr. Pearce, and Mr. A. Brown! Why, I do 
believe that one of them actually thanked me for that stuff, not, I 
am very sure, because they could in the least admire it, but because 
with the courtesy which always distinguished them, they were loth 
to hurt my feelings. But I think that on that day at many a dinner- 
table I must have been—I deserved to be—the object of unsparing 
ridicule and convulsive laughter. Indeed, I remember being a little 
disturbed during the service by seeing one gentleman holding his 
hand over his mouth, unable to keep a grave face. He told me after- 
wards—a long time afterwards though—that my impression was 
correct; he could stand a good deal, but the forceps grasping the 
globe by the poles was too much for him, and fairly bowled him over. 
T have often wondered since that the chapel was not all on a titter, 
nay, that there were not even bursts of laughter. The most gentle- 
manly man might, I think, be fairly excused if the screaming apos- 
trophes which I addressed to the stars, the angels, and death, had 
made him roar!” 

It may be well to explain an apparent inaccuracy on the title- 
page, where this book is described as edited by Mr. Brown’s 
gon-in-law. In p. xi. of the preface, the editor says that Mr. 
Brown married his (Mr. Caine’s) sister for his second wife. This 
is true; but Mr. Caine married Mr. Brown’s daughter, and was 
therefore both brother-in-law and son-in-law of the subject of 
his book. 
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Why England Maintains the Union. A popular rendering of 
“England’s Case against Home-rale.”” By A. V. Dicey, Vinerian 
Professor of English Law in the University of Oxford. Prepared by 
“©, E. 8.” (John Murray.)—A popular and cheap compression of 
Professor Dicey’s admirable work was very much wanted. “CO. EH. 8S.” 
seems to have done the work with a very fine sense of proportion, 
and undoubtedly we have the candid admissions of the book,—which 
are of its very essence,—quite as adequately reproduced in this 
compression of its substance as are the fatal objections to Home- 
rule. The Liberal Unionists will do well to circulate this first-rate 
shilling pamphlet through the length and breadth of the land. 
The abbreviator of Mr. Dicey’s book is an artist who knows what the 
value of the original really is. 


The Rev. A. Léwy, Secretary to the Anglo-Jewish Association, 
contributes a very startling article to the new number of the Scottish 
Review on ‘The Apocryphal Character of the Moabite Stone.” He 
maintains, both on external and internal evidence, that the inscription 
on the stone is a fraudulent fabrication. The internal evidence must, 
of course, be judged by experts in this particular department of 
scholarship. The external evidence comes in effect to this,—that 
“whilst the surface of the stone is pitted and indented, in conse- 
quence of its exposure to varying influences extending perhaps over 
thousands of years, the characters inscribed on the stone have in no 
instance suffered from similar influences, because the dressed stone 
is ancient, whereas the inscription itself is modern.” One is reassured 
to learn from a paper on “French Canada,” by Mr. J. G. Bourinot, 
Clerk to the Dominion House of Commons, that “ every reason exists 
to make us believe that as long as the same wise counsels continue to 
prevail in Canada that have heretofore governed her and carried her 
successfully through critical periods, the integrity of the Confedera- 
tion is assured, and the two races will ever work harmoniously 
together, united by the ties of a common interest and a common 
allegiance to the Empire to whose fostering care they already owe so 
much.” Among the other contents of this magazine, a careful and 
thoughtful paper on ‘Thomas of Erceldoune” is exceptionally 
deserving of attention. 


Schools of Forestry in Germany. Compiled by John Croumbie 
Brown, LL.D. (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh.)—Dr. Brown has 
added another to his long list of valuable works on forestry in this 
country and abroad. In Germany there are no less than seven 
regular schools of forestry. About these Dr. Brown gives some 
interesting and valuable information, and he adds some suggestions 
for the establishment of a similar institution in this country. We 
trust that the energy with which the author pleads his cause, supple- 
mented as it is by liberal offers of personal help, may not have been 
expended in vain. 


A Garden of Memories, and other Stories. By Margaret Veley. 
2 vols. (Macmillan and Co.)—Miss Veley has included in these two 
volumes three stories, all of them somewhat slender in texture, but 
all worked out with much delicacy and skill. We are inclined to 
think that the first of them is the best, as giving a more definite 
Picture, We can imagine the old picturesque garden, a genuine rus 
‘n urbe, which is the bone of contention between Mary Wynne and 








Thomas Brydon,—she wanting to keep it because it is associated with 
a sweet sentiment, he eager to buy it because he sees in it the only 
possible way of furnishing improved dwellings for a population in 
whose welfare he feels a keen interest. And the conflict between 
these two sentiments impresses us as being real, and one in which it 
is possible to feel a genuine interest. And there is skill, too, in the 
way in which the two are ultimately reconciled. In “ Mrs. Austin,” 
& young man falls passionately in love with a woman older than him- 
self; half ont of compassion, half from an affection which her. lover’s 
passion has called into being, she makes up her mind to accept him, 
and lo! he has changed. The third story is another variation on the 
familiar theme that first-loves are often variable. The lover in “ Mrs. 
Austin ”’ is a fine young fellow, in spite of his fickleness; the other 
characters, both in this and the third story, fail to interest us. 

The Mormon Puzzle. By the Rev. R. W. Been. (Funk and 
Wagnalls.)—Mr. Been states the conditions of the problem to be 
solved very fairly. He is not captivated by the Mormon system, 
after the manner of Mr. Phil. Robinson. On the other hand, he does 
their sincerity justice. But how does he propose to deal with them ? 
The stringent measures of repression which have been either enacted or 
proposed he does not approve. ‘ Law cannot be an effectual remedy,”’ 
he says. This people is in bondage; but the bondage is voluntary, 
and you must move their wills, before you can set them free. He 
proposes, therefore, to act upon them by educating and evangelising 
influences. The practical remedies which he suggests are a “ National 
Colonisation Scheme,” and the “ Establishment of National Free 
Schools.” Of course this is coercion, too, though of a mild type. 
Suppose the territory does not want “Gentile” colonists and 
“Gentile” schools, are these to be forced upon them ? 


Chrysostom : a Study in the History of Biblical Interpretation. By 
Frederick Henry Chase, M.A. (Deighton, Bell, and Co., Cambridge; 
Bell and Sons, London.)—This volume contains an expansion of an 
essay which gained the Kaye Prize three years ago. The time which 
has been spent on elaborating and completing it has been well 
bestowed, and we have a valuable contribution to Biblical exegesis. 
Most of us have some more or less definite conception of Chrysostom 
as a preacher and as a champion of the faith; few have formed any 
definite opinion of his merits and defects as a commentator. To 
examine these is a more laborious task than to give graphic accounts 
of the eloquence with which he thrilled or terrified his audiences at 
Antioch, and, at the same time, more useful. To the Biblical student 
this volume will be most suggestive. We may instance the chapter 
on “Criticism and Scholarship,” which any scholar will find full of 
interest. Here is given an excellent example of the way in which 
the critic and the rhetorician sometimes contended, so to speak, in 
the great preacher. On Romans ix., 3, nixduny yap avddeua elvat 
k.7.A. (I could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ for 
my brethren’s sake.”) Chrysostom does not fail to note the tentative 
force of the imperfect by his gloss efye duvardy jv, but in referring 
to the passage, he uses the aorist, heightening the effect of the state- 
ment by representing the wish as possible. Would it not be better, 
by-the-way, to translate it by, “I could have wished” ? We commend 
this valuable and interesting volume very heartily to our readers. 


The “ Filibuster War” in Nicaragua, by C. W. Doubleday (G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons), is a record, worth reading, of a curious episode in 
history, given by one who took part in it. The writer expresses a 
high opinion of General Walker (though he disapproved of the second 
disastrous expedition, in which the adventurer met his death). We 
cheerfully subscribe to the praises of his courage and freedom from 
rapacity, but hold, at the same time, that his success would have 
been a disaster to America. He aspired to found an “ Empire of 
Central America,” and of course it would have been a Slave Empire. 


New Epitions.—The Church Missionary Atlas, (Seeley and Co.)— 
This atlas, appearing in a new and enlarged edition, is in two parts, 
containing respectively ‘‘ Africa and the Mohammedan Lands of the 
East ” and “ India.” The plan is to give both general and local maps, 
in which the stations of the Society are marked ; while a variety of in- 
formation, bearing generally on the subject, is supplied by the letter- 
press. Socrates: a Translation of the Apology, Crito, and Parts 
of the Phedo (T. Fisher Unwin), gives the personal details which 
Plato supplies about his master. This is a‘‘sixth” edition. The idea 
is farther carried out in A Day at Athens with Socrates (third edition) 
(same publisher), where we have translations from the Protagoras and 
the Republic; while Tulks with Socrates about Life (same publisher), 
consisting of translations from the Gorgias and the Republic, supple- 
ments it with some of the more easily given features of the Socratic 
or Platonic philosophy. This last is a new book, and may be described 
as a fitting companion to the two first mentioned. The books are 
intelligently adapted for general reading, and, it may be added, are 
of a convenient shape and pleasing appearance. Of reprints, we 
have King Lear, edited by Wilhelm Victor (Whittaker), the work of 
a Marburg Professor, giving parallel texts of the “first quarto” and 
the “ first folio,’ with collations from later quartos and folios.—— 
Another contribution to our literature from a German source is Lely’s 
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Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit; with the First Chapter of Sidney’s 
Arcadia, edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Friedrich Land- 
mann. (Henninger, Heilbronn.) Albert Smith’s Adventures of 
Mr. Ledbury and The Marchioness of Brinvilliers. Illustrated by John 
Leech. (Bentley and Son.)—Two handsome editions, but almost too 
large to hold comfortably while reading. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES WATCH COMPANY, 
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Cheapest house in the world for Watches and Jewellery. Diamonds and Pearl 
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tion, Silver Goods of every make, Electro-Plate of every design. 

Let_every reader of this send for our beautiful New Illustrated 
Catalogue, containing 1,000 unsolicited Testimonials, and over 1,000 tine 
Copper-Plate Engravings of Watches, Jewellery, and Electro-Plate, sent gratis and 
post-free on application to any part of the world. 
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Rem. SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS 

—Tbe HUNDRED and SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 

Mall East, from 10 till6, Admission, 1s; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s, ’ 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 
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RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall_—The THIRTY. 
FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of th 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s. " 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of 

£50, one of £30, one of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 

Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1887.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE HOUSE, Park Crescent, 

—F. BOND, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRR. 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention paid to Modern Languages 
French taught by a resident French Governess.—For torms and particulars, 
apply as above. i 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Miss MINNA WAGNER 
Villa Friedberg, 7 Neuberg, Wiesbaden, RECKIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES for education. English, French, and German 
conversation, and highest educational advantages. Professors attend. Home 
comforts, Healthy climate. Villa with private park on high ground. Excellent 
references.—For particulars, apply as above. 


tee oe INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—Thbe Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colovies, FIFTY STUDENTS will be 
ADMITTED in SEPLEMBER, 1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department ang 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Kstablished by Royal Charter, 1845, for the Professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with list of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

here is a special One-Y ear Course for Out-Students desiring it. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 24th, 1887, 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
PrEsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

The object of this College is to enable Students at the earliest practicable age, 
and at a moderate cost, to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with an Extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), including all necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, are 
£84 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 


The SUMMER SESSION commences MAY Ist. A SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP 
value £40 is offered for competition. The Examination will be in Chemistry 
(Organic and Inorganic) and Physics, and will be held on April 30th. In Sep- 
tember, Entrance Scholarships, value £80 and £40, will be offered for competition. 

Students entering in the summer (except those who have already obtained'a 
Scholarship) are aliowed to compete for the Entrance Exhibitions in the following 
September. 

os £100 in one sum on entrance, or 100 guineas in two payments, or £115 in 
five payments. No extras except parts for Dissection and Class of Experimental 
Physics.—For Prospectuses and particulars, apply to 

H. B. DONKIN, M.B., Dean. 


RUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
Sreconp Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A, 
Bursar—P, D. RICHARDS. 

The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 

In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 

NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 


IX per CENT. DEBENTURES.—A few Bonds of £100 
each in a flourishing Hote! Compavy for DISPOSAL.—For particulars, 
apply to the Solicitor, A. C. CURTIS HAYWARD, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 












































HE BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Limited. 
Established 1841. 
Hrap Orrice—31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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| OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, Fifth Edition, 
vised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 

OU R EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
“** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 

a usefal hint to those who ss good eyesight and wish to 
E Y E S. preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 8 
Strand, London, W.O. 
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, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

rE. LY ee Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

oun ‘tor ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
eae, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


~~ UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—ONE 
Q 





SCHOLARSHIP of £45, and at least FOUR ENTRANCE 
e, ON Aor 230 per annum, open to all boys under 14 on January Ist, 

nd tenable in the first instance for three years, will be offered for competi- 
ter. e  ULY 7th and &th.—For further particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


é 

HOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE will 

3 poe Po JULY.—For particulars, address the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


RACTICAL TRAINING for English or for Colonial 

Farming, Breeding and Management of Live Stock, Dairying, Estate 

Carpentry, Blacksmith’s Work, Mensuration, &c.—For Fruspectus, apply, Messrs, 
KEMBLE and STUART, East Harptree, Bristol. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 

; With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


cdots , 

WANSEA HARBOUR TRUST.—FOUR per CENT. 
S SWANSEA HARBOUR STOOK, redeemable July 1st, 1946.—The Swansea 
Harbour Trustees are now issuing at par, in sums of £50 and upwards, a further 
allotment of Swansea Harbour Stock, bearing fixed interest at the rate of £4 per 
centum per annum, and redeemable at par on the Ist day of July, 1946. The 
interest is payable half-yearly by warrants posted to the Stockholders. The 
ob ect of this issue is to replace Terminable Debentures and Bonds now current 
at higher rates of interest, and about to be redeemed in pursuance of the Swansea 
Harbour Act, 1886. Further particulars and forms of application can be obtained 


from the under-signed. 
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APINBuRGH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN. 


The COMMITTEE are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for this 
APPOINTMENT. The salary is £300. Applicants must be prepared to devote 
their whole time to the duties, and must state age and previous experience. 

All applications will require to be 1 on or before June Ist next with Mr. 
5 ee anata K, 8.8.0., Clerk to the Committce, 18 Frederick Street, 


BXGiise LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSI- 
TION and READING.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disengaged 

for Lecture Courses, Readings, and Practice Classes in Schools. 

reads with private pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 


fill up VACANCIES on the Foundation and Exhibiti il B 
JUNE 14th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. a 


REPAER AT OR ¥ SCHOOL, 
under the Management of the Rev. WALTER EARLE. 

The whole Establishment of YARLET, boys and masters, has REMOVED to 
BILTON GRANGE, near Rugby. 

Light, dry soil, with good south aspect; 175 acres of land ; three miles from 
Rugby Station. Large number of fine class-rooms and dormitories, Chapel 
adjoining the house ; hospital conveniently situated inthe grounds. Gymnasium, 
laboratory, workshop, large playing-grounds, fives-courts, tennis-courts; 
thorough good general accommodation for boys. ‘Terms, £105 per annum. 

The School is preparatory for all the Public Schools. 

For Prospectus, apply to Rev. WALTER EARLE. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 
redecorated ; newly furnished ; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private bath:.—Full descriptive tariff of 





Miss Drewry 














Harbour Offices, Swansea. 


FRANCIS JAMES, Clerk. 





MANAGER, 





Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. : s 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


re WILLIAM O. a } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, $5 Secretaries. 


} yomee & Cos OWN SAUCE, 


r= FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 





Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





ported ‘MEATS. Also, 








— SOUP, andJELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES- for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P §$’S§S 


(BREAKFAST) 


Cc OC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 














GOLD MEDAL, 





“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANOK, OOULIST 
OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 
.Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &o. 
Pamphlet, “The Eye in Health und Disease,” —_ 
free, contains suggestions to those sufferi rom 
defective vision, BRANCHES—6 Poultry, H.0.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan S8t., Glasgow. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 


MENT.—Vicissitudes of climate, exposure and 
hardships, tell heavily on soldiers and sailors, sowing 
the seeds of diseases which may ultimately break up 
the constitution. Naturally careless of their health, 
4 word in season may avert many evils, and may cause 
them to resort to timely measures without any diffi- 
culty or publicity. Holloway’s effectual remedies are 
80 suitable, and are so easily adapted for the varied 
complaints to which our seldiers and sailors are liable, 
that a supply should always be obtained before pro- 
ceeding abroad. It may with confidence be stated 
that a a valuable life might have been saved, or 
confirmed cripple prevented from begging in the 
streets, if Holloway’s remedies had been used in time, 





HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 
fully subscribed. 
BankKERS. 


Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 
Lothbury, E.C, 





The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 4% per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITE 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .............. petacadins £1,500,000 
| ae acte 980, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 
particulars of which will be furnished on applica- 
tion. The limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
January, 1887, 


CCIDENTS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY, 
URED AGAINST BY TH 


Ins) THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Income on owe ca aa £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-Enp OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BAN K, 


IRK BECK 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, . 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Ei 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CHAIRMAN .,,, 








March Sst, 1884, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The GOLDEN HOPE: a Romance 


of the Deep. By W. Crark RussgE.t, Author of 
“The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’”’ &c. 3 vols. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna 


Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan,’’ We Two,” &c. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. 


From HEATHER HILLS. By 


Mrs. J. HartLer Perks, 2 vols, 


A DATELESS BARGAIN. By 


C. L. Priests, Author of “ Lady Lovelace,” 
“ Judith Wynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


DRIVEN BEFORE the STORM. 


By GertrupE Forpe, Author of “In the Old 
Palazzo,” &c. 3 vols. 


COURTLEROY. By Anne Beale, 
Author of “Fay Arlington,” “The Pennant 
Family,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH, 


AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Six Sermons by GEORGE BULSTRODE, M.A., 
Rector of St. Mary Stoke, Ipswich, and Honorary 
Canon of Ely Cathedral. 

DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO., Cambridge ; 
GEO. BELL and SONS, London ; and of all Booksellers 
Also, by the Same Author. 

1, PROPOSALS for RE-SETTLEMENT of the 

CHURCH QUESTION. 
2, TITHE and PEASANT PROPRIETOR. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London ; 
PAWSEY and HAYES, Ipswich. 


Legion of Hononr, 1878 ; Royal “Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 











RRs 
URE 
(eae 
Cpe. 


“It is especially ada to those whose di ive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A. 
Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 


FURNISH ON 


ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM. 
—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit. Payable by instal- 
ments. This simple and ical system aend 
itself to all, and is admitted to be the most satisfac- 
tory method. No registration or publicity of any 
kind. Selections from genuine wholesale manufac- 
turers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not neces 
sary. Full particulars post-free. Personal applica 
tions solicited. m8 
Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branches at 121 Pall Mall, & 9 Liverpool St., B.C. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 


DIRECTORS. 
Ciarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Dervuty-CuarrmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. Rey. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOOH, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
Rey. CO. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. f 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Hsq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, Rev. Prebendary WACH, D.D. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 

Puysic1an—Dr. STONE. Actuarr=FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886. 





Total Funds oo oo “oe oe eee eee £3,378,123 
Total Annual Income ... ae “és ‘ia ane en oso eee ose ste 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ... ooo eee 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 


amongst the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
i —_T r-Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 


cr ——with full Profits.— 











AGE, | sa. 3 AGE, £ 

25 20 18 25 161 8 
380 | 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 | 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 3118 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 








Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Re rt, Pro uses, Forms of Proposal, &., may be 
TUARY. 


obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANC' estminster, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 


DINN EON D'S Fete alma 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists thronghout the World, 








© 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


USE LIEBIG 
Sai. COMPANYS 
“oan EXTRACT 
—_ nee OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


SAUCE 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE 

Bears their Autograph Signature, 

LEA and PERRINS. 


6@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE 





Monthly, price Half-a-C \e 
pus CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


ea a For MAY, 
XFORD AFTER Forty YEARS. By E. A. Freo 
D.O.L >. 


An APoLlogy FOR ARMIES. By a Modern Soldier, 
Houss ux rHE Epucation Net. By Millicent Garrett 
PP nl inset 

UR SeLr-Conscrous Setves. By H. D. Trai 
Notes on CoLonraL ZOOLOGY. By St. George Mart 
ConfEssIONS OF A METROPOLITAN MEMBER, By 
© —, ae Rogers. J 

'HE \AMERICAN STATE AND THE AMER: 

By Albert Shaw. — 
THE PLAYWRIGHTS OF Paris. By Theodore Child, 
CHAUTAUQUA: a PopuLtaR UNIVERSITY. By Dr, aq 
_ Vincent. - a 

OW WE BECAME HomeE-Ruters. By Ja: 

. y James Bryce, 


M.P. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, 5.0, 


_— CHRISTIAN REFORMER for 

Pe MAY, _ 1s, = 

. PROPHETS IN THE EARLY CHURCH. By P 

», pi Bstlin Carpenter, M.A. sites 

. Proressor THOLUCK OF Hate. By th 

5, qe tederick Smith. ; enienaiaw 

. THREE Great Sayrnas or Jesus. By the : 
A. Armstrong, B.A, a ang 

4, SuHaksPEReE’s Timon, By the Rev. T. Gasquoing; 





B.A. 

5. AN Eccresrastrrcat Storm in HOLLAND. By the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A, 

6, EccLestastTicat Notes, 

London: WiLuiams and Noraate. 
_— QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 328, is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 

1, Tue CHARACTER OF SHELLEY, 
2, THe Non-JURORS. 
8. NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
4, SUFFOLK, 
5. Hoppers or MALMESBURY. 
6. COMPETITION IN. WHEAT-GROWING. 
7. CHRISTOPHER PLANTIN, THE ANTWERP PRINTER, 
8. EnauisH History rrom PEEL TO PALMERSTON, 
9. - NationaL LEaGUE AND THE Law oF THE 
AND. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 214, for MAY. 

1, THe OxrorD anp CamBRIDGE Loca EXAMIWis 
TIONS. By Francis Bond. (Concluded.) 

2, THe EpvucaTion anD EMPLOYMENTS OF Dear 
MoutTeEs.—Part I. 

3. Hints TO FRoEBEL StupENTs. By H. Courthope 
Bowen. 

4, THE History oF THE EpvucaTION SOCIETY. 
(Concluded. 

5. LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

6, Tue TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 

7. OccasionaL Notes ; CORRESPONDENCE. 

8. ScHOOLS anD UNIVERSITIES; ForEIGN NOTES, 

9, REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

10, TRANSLATION PRIZE AND ExTRA PRIZE, 


Price 6d ; per post, 7d. 
Offices: 86 Fieet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A- 
HE EXPOSITOR 


for MAY, price 1s, contains :— 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By Pro- 
fessor Harnack. 

Haae@ar. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 

Tue PROPHECY CONCERNING JupASs. Ry T. KE, Page. 

THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. By Alex. Maclaren, D.D, 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GENTILE OHURCHES, By Pro- 
fessor F. Godet. 

REcENT AMERICAN LITERATURE ON THE New TESTA- 
MENT. By Professor B. B. Warfield. 


ens Hopper and SrouGuHTon, 27 Paternoster 
OW. 














Just published, price 6d. 


ECENT and PROSPECTIVE 
REFORM in the FACULTY of ARTS: 
Address at the Graduation Ceremonial of Edinburgh 
University, April, 1887. 
By Professor CAMPBELL FRASER, 

, aaa James THIN, Publisher to the Univers 
BILY. 7 
By J. HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. Edin. 

EXT-BOOK to KANT.—The 
CRITIQUE of PURE REASON: Aisthetic, 
Categories, Schematism, Translation, Reproduction, 
Commentary. With Index and Biographical Sketch, 


8vo, 1 

SCHWEGLER’S HANDBOOK of the HISTORY of 
PHILOSOPHY. Translated and Annotated by 
Dr. STIRLING. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of LAW. 
—— with Whewell. and Hegel, and Hegel 
and Mr. W. R. Smith. A Vindication. 8vo, 6s. 

[Now on Sale. 
Edinburgh: Oxrver and Born. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHALL, and Co. 








Now ready, price 1d; by post, 13d, 
HE SPEECH of Admiral MAXSE on 
the IRISH CRIMES BILL, which was 
HOWLED DOWN at the Meeting of the Council of 
the National Liberal Federation. 
London: W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly. 


jt Ad OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Suppli 
in casks and cases for home use and exporta 
Quotations on a to DUNVILLE and 00., 








Limited, al Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London ces, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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Just published, small quarto, price 33 6d. 


RHYMES 


FOR THE 
YOUNG FOLK. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
a Pictures (some in Colours) by HELEN 
With aon, KATE ted wowarend CAROLINE PATER- 
gon, and Harry Furniss. Engraved and 
» "printed by Epmunp Evans. 
for the Young Folk,’ in its love for 
enmnie. ems and fresh verse, and its charming 
Sictares, isa beautiful little volume.""—Public Opinion. 
ion of pretty verses and equally pretty 
Pe Sang Should ‘be quite irresistible in the 
Porsery.’—Record. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


BLACKWOOD’'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 859. MAY, 1887. 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 

Joycs, Chaps. 1-4, 

Tue TRANSYLVANIAN TZIGANES, 

A Maonetic Mystery. 

REcoLLECTIONS OF KaIseR WILHELM. 
Lanour aND CAPITAL IN AUSTRALIA. 


gE OLD SALOON— 
. French CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS. 


Burma RerorMED. By A. OC. Yate. 
«fer MasEsty’s OPPOSITION” IN 1887. 
Tue Rev. W. Lucas CoLiins, 
WuuuM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
MAY. 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
Tur Rea TrurH about Tory Democracy. By the 
Earl of Dunraven, K.P. 
Borcorting NO REMEDY 1n Music. By Charles L, 








Graves. 

Tue RussIaAN FRONTIERS OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
Ewrire. By OC. H. Atteridge. 

A Sprinc Hottpay. By “ Rambler.” 

PoETRY AND THE FINE Arts. By the Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford. 

Tae Law or THEFT. By Hugh Hall. 

Lotuair AND EnpyMi1on. By F. Hitchman, 

THE REORGANISATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. By C. 
B, Norman, 

A Frencu CritIc on Victor Hugo. By Francis Paul. 

‘Tue MUNICIPALITIES ON THEIR TRIAL, By Stanley 
Leighton, M.P. 

Pourtics at HOME AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 





Now ready, price 1s. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Contents FoR MAY, 1887, 

1, A Virtace Tracepy.—Part III, 

2. Pracocx,. 

3. Memortzs oF UNDERGRADUATE LIFE AT TRINITY 
Forty Years Ago. 

4, §t AnTHony’s SERMON. 

5, A Russtan Don QUIXOTE, BEING THE STORY OF 
AN UaLy Man, 

6, THE May Fry: a PARABLE, 

7. THE PuILosopHy OF VOLTAIRE’S ROMANCES. 

8. THE Sa1tine or Paris, 

9, RED Sriper. By the Author of “ John Herring,” 

“Mehalah,” &. (Continued.) 

ae BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington 





Now ready, price 4s, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


y oe SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
APRIL, 1887. 
ConTENTS. 

1, THE APOcRYPHAL CHARACTER OF THE MOABITE 
Stone. With an Illustration. By the Rev. A. 
ge Secretary to the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 

on, 

2, Frencn Cawapa, By J. G. Bourinot, Clerk to 
the Dominion House of Commons, 

3, THe SupsEcts or THE BYZANTINE Empire. By 
D. Bikelas. 

4, Tae Gas Inpustry oF THE UniTep Kinepom, 
By Thomas Newbigging, 0.E. 

5. THomas or ERCELDOUNE. 

6. RECENT ARCHEOLOGY IN Evora. 

7. Prorgssor Le Norré’s New THEORY OF REASON. 
By T. B. Saunders, 

8, Eayrr unpER THE ENGLISH INVASION. 

9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

10, Summaries OF ForEIGN REVIEWS. 


ALEXANDER G. i 
aon teokee ARDNER, Paisley, and 12 Paternoster 





Now ready, price 6d. 


NOWLEOD GE. 
Edited by R.A. PROCTOR, MAY. 
ConTENTS, 
Tur Story or Creation: A PLAIN AccouNT oF 
Evouution. x Edward Clodd, 
Witp Youru’s Tax on LIFE, By Henry Ward 


her, 

ps By W. Maition Willows, 
TENT SOLAR FESTIVALS, St. Boscawen. 

THE Letrer “HH” in note tng one 
— WITH A SMALL TELESCOPE. 

UISIANA LoTTERY. By Ri 
Tue Narvra.ist’s earn gy ween 
Our CuEss Cotumn. By “ Mephisto,”’ 
Our Wuist CoLumy. By “‘ Five of Clubs,” 

London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co, 








GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ BOOKS. 


NOW READY at the LIBRARIES, 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. PartII. Translated 


from the 42nd German Edition by L. Dora Scumirz. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
New Edition, just published. 


The ROSE-GARDEN of PERSIA. By Louisa 


a rei Author of “Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.” Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 4s. 


HEAT, an ELEMENTARY TREATISE on. By 


W. Garvert, M.A., D.C.L. (late Whitworth Scholar), Principal and Professor of Pure and Applied 
Mathematics in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Just published, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HYDROSTATICS and HYDRODYNAMICS, a 


TREATISE on. Part II. By thelate Ricnarp Porrer, A.M., Emeritus Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Astronomy in University College, London. 





Just published, with 4 Maps illustrating St. Paul’s Journeys, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


se 
The ACTS of the HOLY APOSTLES. With 
Notes, Critical and Practical. By Rev. M. F. Sapier, Prebendary of Wells. 

Containing very full Notes upon:—The Ascension.—The Descent of the Spirit.—The Determinate Counsel. 
—All Things Common.—Ananias and Sapphira.—The Shadow of Peter.—Confirmation of the Samaritans.— 
Conversion of Saul.—Baptism of Cornelius.—Ordination of Paul and Barnabas.—Ordained unto Eternal Life. 
—The Miracle at Lystra.—Altar to Unknown God.—Determined Times and Bounds.—St. Paul’s Vow.—The 
Blood of God.—St. Paul Purifying Himself and being at Charges.—Almost thou Persuadest me.—The Ship- 
wreck.—Four Excursus: (1), Last Years of St. Paul’s Life; (2), Medical Language of St. Luke; (3), Gift of 


Tongues ; (4), Pliny’s Letter. 
Second Edition, just published. 


NOTES on SERMONS. By the late Bishop 


Strezre, D.D., LL.D. Arranged in accordance with the Church’s Year. Edited by R. M. Heaney, M.A, 
Oxon., Rector of Wainfleet All Saints’, and Hon. Sec. of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 
With Introduction by the BisHor of Lixcoxty. First Series, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“ - —— is a certain vigorous directness and sober logic about them which entitle them to high praise,”— 
uardian, 
** We are inclined to think that many young preachers will find great assistance in the composition of 
their discourses by recourse to these notes.””—Church Times. 


SECOND SERIES. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“Those who know the earlier volume of these excellent notes will welcome its successor. There is the same 
simplicity of thought and lucidity of style, the same devout earnestness, the same ardent faith.’’—Guardian 


Third Edition, just published. 


The HISTORY of the CREEDS. I. Ante-Nicene. 


II. Nicene and Constantinopolitan. III. The Apostolic Creed. IV. The Quicunque, commonly called 
the Creed of St. Athanasius. By J. Rawson Lumpy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Fellow of 
St. Catharine’s College, and late Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CHRISTIAN HYMNS and HYMN-WRITERS. 


A Course of Lectures by J. E. Prescott, D.D., Arch ieacon and Cinon of Carlisle. Second Edition, 
Enlarged, with References to Hymns Ancient and Mo rn, Church Hymns, and Hymnal Companion. 
“* Dr. Prescott’s book does much to give a higher tone and a deeper int2:est to this most popular part of 
all religious services.”’—Carlisle Journal, 
[Cambridge: DricHToN, BELL, and Co, ] 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
The OLD HOUSE in PICARDY. By Kathleen 


O’Meara, Author of “ Memoirs of Madame Mohl,” &c, In1 vol. crown 8yo. 


** This is not so much a novel as a prose pastoral, and a very pretty one.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“ Although Miss O’Meara has an excellent story to tell, the chief charm lies in its telling.”’—Academy. 


NEXT-OF-KIN WANTED. By M. B. Betham- 
Epwarps, Author of *‘ Kitty,”’ ‘‘ Dr. Jacob,”’ &, In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“* Believers in the doctrine of metempsychosis, or the transmigration of authors, will find a confirmation of 
their belief in Miss Betham-Edwards’s clever novel, which is just such a novel as Thomas Love Peacock might 
have written had he lived to the present — and would almost lead us to imagine that his room = J spirit had 

sed into the writer. The design of it is full of quaint humour, and it is well worked out.”—John Bull, 

*‘This book is as light as possible, and distinctly amusing; the situation is original, the interest is well 
kept up, and the action never flags.” —Guardian, 


A LITTLE DUTCH MAIDEN. By E. Ernle 


Money. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of 


** Nellie’s Memories,” &, A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. Forming an addition to Bentley’s 
Favourite Novels. 6s. 


Miss BAYLE’S ROMANCE: a Story of To-Day. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The book is unusually well written......the author has produced a readable story......A clever description 
of the earthquakes on the Riviera concludes the volumes.”—Athengum, : 

*« It is never dull, crowded as its chapters are with allusions to the political movements which engage the 
public mind at this tt.” —Seot 























Also now ready. 


The HEIR without a HERITAGE. By Miss 


Farrrax Brrenez, Author of “ A Fair Country Maid,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
BRANcH OFFICES: 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


A Constant Succession of all the 


NEWEST AND’ BEST _ BOOKS, 


On the following Terms :— 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA per Annum and 
upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required ; or 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, for Free De- 
livery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEAS per 


Annum and upwards. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


Town AND Vitrtace Book Crivuss Svupriiep on LIBERAL TERMS. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and 
post-free to any address :— 


1.—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At Greatty REpvucED PRICEs. 


2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now OvtT oF PRINT. 


3.—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sers on SEPARATELY. 


4.—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 


workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs, 


All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 





rr 
BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES :—ANNE GIL : 

Life and Writings. By H. H. Gitcurist. Prefatory pore ~ie 
Rossetti. Second Edition, Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, “A worthy record 
of an interesting life.""—Academy.—- T WO ROYAL LIVES: the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany. By D. Roserrs. Second Edition 
Photographs and Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth, 73 6d. “Sure to be popular in 
domestic circles,”"—Graphic.ARCADY: for Better for Worse, B 
Rey. Dr. JEssorr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. “A delightful book.”"—Atheneuw, 
-——EXPOSITIONS. Third Series, Second Edition. By Rev. Samvgr, Cox 
D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. ‘‘ Fine discourses.”—St, James's Gazette.—_The 
MOORS in SPAIN. By Stantey Lane-Poorr. Forming Vol. VI, of 
“The Story of the Nations.” Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8yo, 5s, « The 
best on its subject that we have in Hnglish.”—Atheneum.—A_ CRYSTarL 
AGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 436d, ‘* A powerful romance-writer.”"—Scotsman,— 
WARRING ANGELS. By T. H. Penauin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4g 6d 
“* Marked by freshness of treatment and skill.”"—Leeds Mercury.— A. LITTLE 
SUMMER SHOWER. By Mrs. Grorae BLaGpen, Crown 8y0, cloth, és, 
— An EVIL SPIRIT. By Ricnarp Pryce. 2 vols. crown 8yo, : 





THE TIME fe SUBSCRIBE. | THE TIME TO SUBSORIBR, 
HE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. | 5t:- NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 


Price ls4d. Contents ror MAY, 1887. Price 1s. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF Lovis The M N ins + 
Branc. Karl Blind. With Portrait. o ERE SUR ceeiaites 

ApraHaM LincoLn. J. G. Nicolay and | CATARINA OF Ventcu. E. 8. Brooks, 
Colonel Hay. Illustrated, Tue Fancy Dress Batt. Joel Stacy. 


Tur Hunprevta Man. Frank R,| WINNING A ComMISsION. Geo, I. Put. 
Stockton nam. Illustrated, 


Ir. Frances Hodgson burnett. CHILD SKETCHES FROM GEoRGE Euior, 
Wasuinaton Irvina at Home, (C. Julia Magruder. Itlustrated, 
Cook. Frontispiece. St. Nicnoras Do@ Srories. Mus 


Ciry GoveRNMENT BY Guitps. J. D. | ,, trated. 
Cntter. THE Brownies CANOEING. Palmer 
ToynBer Haru. R. R. Bowker. Cox. Illustrated. 
Keats. Robert Burns Wilson. And numerous other Tales and Sketches, 
And many other Contributions, most profusely illustrated, 
of which are illustrated, Post-free, 1s 2d ; or 14s per year, 
Post-free, 1s 7d; or 19s per year, post-free. post-free, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C, 














i: 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things ; 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap soe’er it bringa. 


= “VEGETABLE MOTO.” 
pure Vegetable Extract. 
4 A Vegetable E: ) 
SIMPLE, NATURAL, and CERTAIN, 
HEPATIC (LIVER) STIMULANT. 
Occasionally a desirable adjunct to 
’S ** FRUIT SALT.” 
As a LAXATIVE, STOMACHIO, a: eel NERVE, BILE, or LIVER 


It will be found invaluable for creating and sustaining a natural action of the 
Stomach, Bowels, and Biliary Secretions, &c. 


|} EALTH is a DUTY.—EXPERIENTIA DOCET! 

“To J. GC, Eno.— Dear Sir,—Permit me to express the pleasure I feel iz 
testifying to the great benefits consequent on the use of your ‘ Vegetable Moto,” 
They perform their work ‘ Silently as the twilight comes when the day is done,’ 
and the patient is much astonished to find his bilious attack has completely fled 
before the onslaught of the ‘ Moto.’ Its action is so easy that nothing I have 
tried comes up to it. I have exhibited it, and always with the same good effect, toa 
great many people engaged by the same firm where I am employed, and whenever 
they feel out of sorts they come unhesitatingly to me for a couple of ‘ Motos,’ 
Children of both sexes take it without the least shuddering. A distinct advantage 
is gained if the ‘ Moto’ is taken with a small dose (say, in half-a-tumbler of water) 
of Eno’s Fruit Salt,--I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, Exrerrent1a Docer, 
April 12th, 1887.” 

GENTLE and CORRECTIVE ACTION. 
** My Dear Sir,—I have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an 
action on the bowels, but the general effect of your ‘ Vegetable Moto’ is happier 
in more ways than one; I fiud them gentle and corrective ia their action, and in 
some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver, I like to have them 
always at hand.—Yours, N. B,C. Strand, W.O., September 13th, 1886.” 
REVENTION.—Disobey, ye who will, but ye who disobey 
must suffer; this law is as certain in its operation as the law of gravitation. 
With each Bottle of VEGETABLE MOTO is given a 16-page pamphlet on the 
prevention of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 1s 14d; by post, 1s 3d, 
Prepared only at 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, §.E. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, MAY, 1887. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Succese- 
tul Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBeEnrt G. 


ConTENTS. 


The EIGHTY-SEVENTH COERCION BILL. 

The DEFENCE of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 

The EMANCIPATION of WOMEN. 

POLITICAL PARTY ORGANISATION in the 
UNITED STATES. 

RUKMABAI and HINDU CHILD-MARRIAGE. 


TSCHNICAL EDUCATION and FOREIGN COM- | 


PETITION, 


AMFRICAN STATE GOVERNMENT and the | 


IRISH DEMAND. 


The EARLY LIFE of CARLYLE, 
The STATE in its MANUFACTURING ASPECTS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 

Section 1, SCIENCE. 


oo 2. Pourtics, SocroLocy, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


» 3. History anD BioGRAPHY. 
* 4. Beties LETTRES. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 Ludgate Hill. 





ALL WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR 


'S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 289d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


Warrs, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &c. 

London: G. MitcHEett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 

ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
: VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Earl of ROSEBERY. . 
The Lib contains 100,000 Volumes of Anciext 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance-fee, oF 
£2 with entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room from Ten to 
—— Six. Catalogue - lement (1875-1880), 
rice 5a; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
ue in the Press. Prospectus on app! i 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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ALEXANDER RALEIGH’S WORKS. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, Second Edition, price 33 6d. 


ALEXANDER RAL KEIGH 
Records of his Life. 
Edited by MARY RALEIGH. 


In crown 8v0, price 7s 6d, 
FROM DAWN TO THE PERFECT DAY. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
THE WAY TO THE CITY. 
Twelfth Edition, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
QUIET RESTING-PLACKS. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 43 6d. 
THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 
In crown 8yo, Third Edition, price 4s 6d, 
THE LITTLE SANCTUARY. 
In feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
REST FROM CARE AND SORROW. 
Third Edition, Enlarged, feap. 8vo, price 33 6:1. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEARY AND 
THE SORROWFUL. 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


STORY OF JONAH. 





THE 





Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


0oL OD PARI S§S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface ard Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFOKD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 
LIST OF THE PLATES. 
6. Le Pont au Change—Second State. 
7. Rae des Chantres, 
8. 8t. Etienne du Mont, 


1, Le Stryge. 

2, La Morgue. 

3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 
4, La Galerie de Notre Dame. 9, Le Petit Pont. 

5, Le Pont au Change. 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie. 


Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 





‘ “ PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Lr1ox Hunt. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefu'ly framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 61, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nitsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUrpLes, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Incindi Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
ucluding postage to any part of the United yearly, 

I Kingdom... Ne Pee te nt & Orcciec CM Bian 07 2 
acluding postage to any of the Australasiin 









I tonies, America, France, Germany sae UO crstes O01 $...... 078 
neluding postage to India, China, &e.... 1. 112 6.0 OW S05: 08 2 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 

P OvTSIDB PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
~— treteeseeeretcercesserseereeseehelO 10 0] Narrow Column..,..........0000.-. £3 10 0 
-» 5 5 0O| Half-Column ...... - 1150 
Sis line 2? 212 6 | Quarter-Column........... sitive “Ola=O 
ines and under, 58; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 


on an average eight words). 
: Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Monthe. 


MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
2s 6d. 
Ur ro Easter. By Matthew Arnold, 
Piarina at “Coercion.” By R. Barry O’Brien. 
MENTAL DirFeRENcES BETWEEN MEN AND Women. By George J. Romanes. 
Decay or Bopity Strenetu in Towns. By Lord Brabazon. 
How To Ensure Breatuina-Spaces. By 0. L. Lewes. 
Deer-Forests: Past, PRESENT, AND Future. By George Malcolm. 


Tue Ruin OF AURANGZEB; OR, THE History oF A Reacrion. By Si ili 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I, F ciate 


ae OF THE Frencu Press. By the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Otway, 
arte 


German Lire 1x Lonpon. By Leopold Katscher. 
A VotunTEER Batration. By Colonel R. W. Routledge. 


THE Greater Gops or OLympos.—II, Apotio. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. y the Right Hon. W. E 


ScieNcE—FALsety So-cattEp: A Repty, By His Grace the Dake of Argyll. 
A NEw TITLE For THE Crown. By George Baden Powell, M.P. 





MAY. 


By the AUTHOR of “The EPIC of HADES.” 


SONGS of BRITAIN, By Lewis Morris. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE 


ALIGHIERI. Translated line for line in the Terza Rima of the Original, 
with Notes, By Frepericx K. H, Hazevroor, M.A. 


UNIFORM with “The LIFE of a PRIG.” 


HOW to MAKE a SAINT;; or, the Process 


of Canonisation in the Church of England. By Tue Pria. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SAGA TIME. By Jonn Futrorp Vicary, 
Author of ‘‘ A Danish Parsonage.”” With Illastrations. 


“It does much more than arrange and condense the history of men and events 
in that old time. It puts before us vividly the domestic and social life of the 
Norsemen, their manners, customs, and beliefs, and their system of law and 
administration,’”’—Scotsman, 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


The SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND: a 


Novel. By Maxwett Gray, Fourth Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontis- 
piece by Gordon Browne, 63, 

“ An unusually good book by a new author.”—Times, 

** Remarkable and provoking book.’’—Spectator. 

“The novel has the merits of striking power and originality.”—Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION. 


N LB Py] T Ps rar 
The SERVICE of MAN; an Essay towards 
the Religion of the Future. By James Cotter Morison. Demy 810, 10s 63, 
A very vigorous book, which will make a sensation, and a sersution of a 
highly complicated kin4.”’—Specta‘or. 
**Mr. Morison has a literary style of much merit, and a power of grave and 
sustained eloquence,”’—Edinburgh Review. 


Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The PREVENTION of CONSUMPTION: 


an Mode of Prevention founded on a new Theory of the Nature of the Tubercle- 
Bacillus. By C, CaNDLER, Melbourne, Victori:. 


Crown Svo, 53. 


IRISH WRONGS and ENGLISH 


REMEDIES; with other Essays. By R. Baarr O’Brien, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Feap. 4to, 7s 6d. 
GODS and MEN: Poems. 
DILLON. 


““Mr. Arthur Dillon has earned a fair meed of praise as the anthor of ‘ River 
Songs.’ By his * Gods and Men’ he proves his right to still higher celebrity.”"— 
Scotsman, 


By ArtHur 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

“ Professor FRANKLAND, in his last month’s published report on the water sup- 
plied by the London Water Companies, says :—* The water of all the companies 
was exceptionally polluted ; none could be described asa perfectly safe potable water.” 
—Medical Press, January 25th, 1887. ‘ 

“Apollinaris Water, by its absolate purity, affords complete 
guarantee against the dangers of zymotic disease incidental to 
ordinary drinking-water.”’—Sanitary Record. 





NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others, Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days” 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENVEN and SONS, 

31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each. 
A S E §8 for et EP aa 


Price 2s 6d each. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsageat, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND €0.’S LIST. 


COUNT VITZTHUM’S REMINISCENCES. 


ST. PETERSBURG and LONDON, 1852-1864. 


Reminiscences of Count CHARLES FREDERICK ViITZTHUM VON ECKSTOEDT, 
late Saxon Minister at the Court of St. James's, Edited, with a Preface, by 
Hewry Reeve, 0.B., D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
“Count Vitzthum’s page is crowded with Emperors, Kings, and statesmen, and 
it may help to give us some idea of the fascinating charm of politics to those who 
play the game.”—Daily News. 


MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Two New Volumes. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W.E.H.Lecxy. Vols. V. and VI. 8vo, 36s. 
These Volumes contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793, and the 
History of Ireland from 1782 to 1793. 
*,* Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s ; Vols, III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. 


Riper Hacearp, Author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘ Jess,” &c. Fifth 
Edition (Twenty-sixth te Thirtieth Thousand), crown 8vo, 6s. 


HE. By the Authors of “It,” ‘King 


Solomon’s Wives,” “ Bess,” &c. Fecap. 8vo, 1s. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS & PASTIMES, 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


CYCLING. By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G., 


and G. Lacy Hi111er. With 19 Plates and 61 Illustrations in the Text by 
Viscount Bury and Joseph Pennell, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The PROBLEM of EVIL: an Introduction 


to the Practical Sciences. By Dan1eL GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Author of “A 
System of Psychology.’’ 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


PERIOD of the REFORMATION. By M. Crerauton, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Vols. III. and IV.—The ITALIAN PRINOKES, 1464-1518, 8vo, 24s. 


THROUGH the FIELDS with LINNZAUS. 


A Chapter in Swedish History. By Mrs. Frorence Cappy, Author of 
“* Footsteps of Jeanne d’Arc,” &. With 6 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 16s, 


SOCIAL ARROWS: a Series of Articles 


Reprinted from Magazines and Newspapers. By Lord BrasBazon. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 1s, boards ; 5s, cloth. 

ConTENTs :—Open Spaces—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men, Women, 
and Children—Over-Population: its Evils and Remedies—The Cause of the Over- 
worked Shop-Assistant—Some Social Wants of Lundon—The Duty of the Church 
in respect to Recreation and Literature—The Need of National, Industrial, and 
Technical Training—An Appeal to Men of Leisure—An Appeal to Men of Wealth. 


A TEXT-BOOK of ORGANIC MATERIA 


MEDICA. Comprising a Description of the Vegetable and Animal Drugs of 

the British Pharmacopoeia, with some others in Common Use. Arranged 

Systematically, and Especially Designed for Students. By RoBERT BENTLEY, 

M.R.C.S. Eng., F.L.S., Fellow of King’s College, London ; Honorary Member 

of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, &.; one of the three Editors 

ra = | yt British Pharmacopoeia,” 1885, With 62 Illustrations on Wood, crown 
vo, 78 6d. 


ENTREES i la MODE. By Mrs. De Salis, 


Author of ‘‘ Savouries 4 la Mode.” Crown 8yo, Is 6d. 
Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. No, 55.—MAY. 


ConTENTS. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Riper Haaaarp, Author of “She,” ‘King 
Solomon's Mines,” ** Jess,”” &, Chapters 13-15. 


Count VirztHum’s Journats. By | Amona tHE‘ THOUSAND IsLaNpDs,.” By 
George W. E. Russell. . Grant Allen. x r 
a , sei a RADITIONS OF NEEDWOOD FOREST. 
—o By Ww. : Po oan OF ANCIENT By Rev. Hugh Bennett. 
° dj d TuHRALpOM.-—I. By Julian Sturgis. 
J og Bzooxe. By J. Maclaren Cob- -” THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew 
an. ang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





This day, price One Shilling, 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE, 


No, 5, MAY, 1887, 

CONTENTS, 
Catvary. By Lord Byron. 
Tue State oF Kerry. By 8. M. Hussey. 
THE QuEEN’s Assay MasteR. With Illustrations. By Professor Roberts Austen. 
Benaxsoo. By Sir J. Drummond Hay. 
Inrant RatLRoaps. By W. M. Acworth. 
UnromMantic Napies. By Holcombe Ingleby. 
BrotTHer Peter. By W. Hubbard. 
Borma’s Rusy Mines, By G. 8. Streeter. 
Canavan Torics. 
A Day on THE Deveron, By “E. 8. H.” 
Masor Lawrence, F.L.8.—(Continued.) By Hon, Emily Lawless. 
Our Lisrary List, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTALIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities “ > rate Rotey A selig-e me — ha the SECRETARY, 

, 5 r -C., to whom Subscriptions 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should 





be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 


oe 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE of DIFFICULTY and DANGER, 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The WESTERN AVERNUS: or, Toil ang 


Travel in Further North America. By Morey Roserrs, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ DEMOS.” 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THYRZA: a Tale. By George Gissing, 


Author of ‘‘ Demos,” “‘ Isabel Clarendon,” &c. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION pn PAYN’S “The HEIR of the 
Ready this day, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ By Proxy,” ‘‘ The Canon’s Ward,” &e, 
NEW VOLUME of SMITH, —_, _ CO."S POPULAR 2s and 2s 64 


Ready this day, Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s; or 
cloth limp, 2s 6d. r 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author of 


** Molly Bawn,” ‘‘ Beauty’s Daughters,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S Works 


Ready this day, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover. 
The YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. 1 vol. 
A Further Volume will be issued Monthly until the Completion of the Edition, 


COMPLETING VOLUME of a LESSONS in PRACTICAL 
Ready this day, the Fourth Series, feap. 8vo, 338 pp., 74 Illustrations, cloth, 2s, 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS in PRACTICAL 


LIFE. Being Reading-Books for School and Home. Designed to train the 
Young to Thoughtfulness and Intelligence through Observation of the Facts 
of the World’s Industry and Skill. Illustrated Prospectus post-free on 
application. 
“Undoubtedly among the best and the most useful that have been issued,"— 
Athenzum, 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 47. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. 


Contents :—The Gaverocks, By the Author of “ John Herring,”’ “* Mehalah,” 
&c. Chaps, 20-25,—The Study of English Literature.—Our Last Royal Jubilee, 
—The Importunate Widow.—From a Diary of 1806.—Two Poets.—Blunderers, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
a 
Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
SARACINESCA. ByF. Marion Crawford, Author of “ Mr. 


Isaacs,” ‘Ur. Claudius,” ‘‘A Roman Singer,”’ “Zoroaster,” ‘A Tale of 4 
Lonely Parish,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“ Clever, striking, interesting......One of the very clever studies in the book is 
the young French artist, Anastase Gouache. We feel his genius ; his little light 
touches of satire are delightful.”—Spectator. 

“That charming story of Mr. F. Marion Crawford's, ‘ Saracinesca,’ will please 
those who love the flavour of a younger world in their romances...... All these 
individualities stand out clearly, elaborated by the hand of a cunning craftsman 
in his art.”—Daily Telegraph. 

*** Saracinesca’ is a very remarkable book, and a greatadvance upon any of the 
author’s previous work. Everybody will, of course, look for character studies, 
and the search will be amply rewarded......The scene where the old Prince seconds 
Giovanni in his duel with Del Ferice is excellent among many that are good; for 
there is no lack of striking situations.”"—Academy. 











II. 
BABEL. By the Hon. Margaret Collier (Madame Galletti 


pri OapILHAc), Author of “ Our Home by the Adriatic,’’ 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


‘** Babel’ is in every sense an attractive story. Its charm, and the remarkable 
fidelity that characterises the author’s delineations of Italian national character, 
will no doubt be best appreciated by travelled readers...... It is a relief to meet 
with a love-story composed on new lines, the action of which is placed among —— 
new scenes, In the present case the author’s material is as fresh as the style w! 
promises to make her one of our most pleasing novelists,”"—Morning Post. 

** It is written by one whose clear English judgment and sense have been opet 
to the engaging traits of character and manners of one of the most interesting 
nations in the world. ‘ Babel,’ however, is not this alone; nor has the author 
subordinated her aim of writing a charming story to that of painting a scene in 
a little-known country...... In its lively delineations of unhackneyed foreign scenes, 
and playfal descriptions of English domestic life, the story is exceedingly 
pleasant.”—Saturday Review. 

“« We owe the author thanks for many admirable strokes of humour, pathos, 
and satire. Few pictures surpass in breadth and richness of comic effect 
figure of the poor young Count Silveri.”—Scotsman. 





This day is published. 
UNDER a DELUSION: a Novel. By Joan St. Leger 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 
This day is published. 
FREE TRADE: an Inquiry into the Nature of its Operation. 


By Ricwarp Git. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 








BANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
Tue PRESENT POSITION OF EvROPEAN Poxitics.—V. Ira. 
NatuRE AND BOOKS. By Richard Jefferies. 
WEALTH AND THE WORKING CrassEs.—II, By W. H. Mallock, 
A Tour IN JAPAN. By Captain V. Brinkley, R.A. 
Tue SmmPLiciTy OF LANGUAGE. By Professor Max Miller. 
WomanHoon IN OLD GreEcE.—(Conclusion.) By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
SLEEP AND ITS COUNTERFEITS, By A. De Watteville, M.D. 
Tur New REFORMATION. By the Rev. W. Benham. 
Mopern Ercu nc. By Frederick Wedmore. 
“A Mops Lanp Law:” A Repty To A. Wittrams, M.P. By the Duke of 


Argyll. 


The STATE-PURCHASE of RAILWAYS. 


By CHARLES Warine. Demy 8vo. [Newt week. 


COURT LIFE in EGYPT. By Alfred J. 


r, Author of ‘* The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt.” With Illus- 
Pouoas, demy 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


DOWN the ROAD: Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman-Coachman. By CO. T. S. Brrcu Reynarpson. A New and Cheaper 
Edition, demy 8vo. [In the press, 


The ANCIENT CITIES of the NEW WORLD. 


Being Travels and Explorations in Mexico and Central America, 1857-1882. 
By Déstré Cuarnay. Translated from the French. With upwards of 200 
Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 


SKETCHES of LIFE in JAPAN. By Major 


Henry Knotts, R.A. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 123. 


ne ee ee [In a few days, 
SADDLE and MOCASSIN. By Francis 
Francis, Jun, Crown 8vo, 


[In a few days, 


The BROKEN VOW. A Story of Here and 


Hereafter. By the Rev. Canon Knox Lirtie. Crown 8yo, 23 6d. 
[This day. 


CHARLES READE, Dramatist, Novelist, 


Journalist: a Memoir, compiled chiefly from his Literary Remains, By 
Cuar.Es L, READE and the Rev. Compron ReEapE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


TRAVELS, SPORT, and POLITICS in the 


EAST of EUROPE. By the Marquis of Huntiy, With Illustrations by 
the Marchioness of Huntly. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


The EARL of PETERBOROUGH and 


MONMOUTH : a Memoir. By Colonel Frank Russett, Royal Dragoons, 
With Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s, 


ITALY: Present and Future. By Antonio 


GALLENGA, 2 vols. demy 8yo, 21s, 


SPORTS and ANECDOTES of BYGONE 


DAYS. In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. By 
0. T. 8. Birch Reynarpson, Author of ‘‘ Down the Road.” With Illustra- 
tions in Colour, large crown 8vo, 12s, [New Edition in the press, 


MUSIC and MANNERS: Personal 


Reminiscences and Sketches of Character. By W. Beatry-Kinaston. 2 vols, 


demy 8yo, 30s, - 
The SHAVING of SHAGPAT. FARINA. 


By GEorce MEREDITH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* Completing the Uniform Edition, 


NEW VOLUMES of CABINET EDITION of CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, half- 


cloth, uncut edges, with 16 Illustrations, 1s 6d each vol. [In a few days, 








NEW NOVELS. 


MY OWN LOVE-STORY. By 


TROLLOPE, 2 vols. 


H. M. 


[Neat week, 


An ENGLISH VENDETTA. By Frederick 


Borie. 3 vols. 


In the RICE-FIELDS. 


CoLomsr, 2 vols, 


By the Marchesa 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
LIST. 





IMPORTANT WORK on COLONIAL DEFENCES. 


AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES and NEW 


GUINEA. Compiled from the Papers of the late Major-General Sir PeTer 
Scratcutey, R.E., K.0.M.G., Defence Adviser to the Australasian Colonies 
and her Majesty’s Special Commissioner for New Guinea. By C. Krintoc# 
Cooxe, B.A., LL.M., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Portrait 
and Maps, Demy 8vo, 14s, 





The IRISH UNION. 


A HISTORY of the LEGISLATIVE UNION 


of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By T. Dunzar Ineram, LL.D., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, formerly Professor of Jurisprudence and of 
Hindu and Muhammeden Law in the Presidency College, Calcutta. Demy 
8yvo, 10s 6d, 





NEW NOVELS. 





By Mr. WILLIAM BLACK. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. By William Black, 
Author of “ Madcap Violet,” “White Heather,” &. 3 vols. Crown 8yo, 
31s 6d. 

The Saturday Review says :—“ This novel is more, even than most of Mr. Black’s 
stories, a home-spun tissue of life, such as we see it all around us...,..Mr, Black 
has the art of realism without coarseness, of tenderness without sentiment, of 
plain sense without harshness.” 


By Mr. THOMAS HARDY. 


The WOODLANDERS. By Thomas 
Harpy, Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” &. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo, 31s 6d. 

The Times says:—“‘ Mr. Hardy has gradually strengthened his position as a 
novelist. His latest work, ‘The Woodlanders,’ is a credit to English fiction,’’ 


By Mr. H. 8S. CUNNINGHAM, 


The COERULEANS: a Vacation Idyll. By 


H. 8. Curnrneuam, Author of ‘“* The Chronicles of Dustypore,” ‘*‘ Wheat 
and Tares.”” 2 vols. Crown 8yo, 21s, 


The Saturday Review says :—“‘ It is a joyful relief to come upon a pleasant and 
natural story, admirably written, by a gentleman and a scholar, who is at. the 
same time blessed with a constant flow of quiet but most effective humour, Such 
a story is ‘The Coeruieans.’......Mr. Cunningham’s style is not only correct but 
elegant—with an elegance that is now, unhappily, rare ; and all that he writes is 
forcible and self-contained. There is not a dull page in the book.’”’ 





BUMBLEBEE BOGO’S BUDGET. By A 


RETIRED JupGE. With 11 Illustrations by Alice Havers, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 





VILLA GARDENING: a Handbook for 


Amateur and Practical Gardeners, By Epwarp Hospay, Author of “ Cottage 
Gardening,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A HISTORY of ENGLAND for BEGINNERS. 


By ARABELLA B. Bucktey, Author of “ A Short History of Natural Science.”” 
With Maps, Globe 8vo, 3s. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 331, for MAY, price 1s, contains :— 


1, Wits THE ImmortTats. By F, Marion | 5. Our Sitkworms. By Mrs. Ross. 
Orawford. Chaps, 1-3. 6. WaYraRING IN DAUPHINE, 

.DuKE Cart or RosENMOLD. By|7. THREE ELIZABETHAN CoMEDIES. By 
Walter Pater. Pro essor Hales. 

3. A Prima-Donna’s Cuarity. By Sir|8.ToFipeua. By Rev. J. D. Williams, 
Francis Doyle. 9.4 CuiILp or Screncz, By Julian 

4, THE EARTHQUAKE IN LONDON. Sturgis. 





bo 





SOME LONDON CITIZENS and their MONUMENTS, by W. 
H, BREWER, with Illustrations; and STRAY LEAVES from an 
ANGLER’S POCKET-BOOK, by BASIL FIELD, with 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For MAY. 


The Number also contains:—-AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY (Papers on 
IRELAND), Part V., by the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE. 
MAN,” with Illustrations by F. Noel Paton; A JOURNEY TO 
EXETER, by JOHN GAY, with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson; TWO 
SONNETS, by Sir NOEL PATON; and Contributions by Miss BLACK, B, L. 
FARJEON, and others. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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NOTICE.—The following important Work, by the Author of “The Great Lone Land,”’ will be ready for 
publication early in May. 








“In the flood of many waters thev shall not come nigh unto him,” 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE CGATARACTS. 


BEING A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE GREAT NILE EXPEDITION OF 1884-85. a 


By Colonel Sir W. F. BUTLER, K.C.B., 
Author of “The Wild North Land,” ‘The Great Lone Land,” ** Red Cloud,” &3. 


With numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Lady Butler; also a Map of the Nile from the Mediterranean to the Equatorial Likes. Damy 8yo, 


_Cuaprer Heapinas :—Introductory: Where and Why this Book is Written.—Chap. 1. In which we plan many things and build many boats.—Chap, 2. In which 
we close the door of our English workshop.—Chap. 3. In which we look a long way ahead.—Chap, 4. The Rovolt of Islam.—Chap, 5, In which we see many old 
things.—Chap. 6. In which we pass the First and Second Cataracts.—Chap. 7. In which we muster at the Starting-Point, and begin the Great Race,—Chap’s, The 
Cataracts of “ The Womb of Rocks.”’—Chap. 9. The Toilers of the River.—Chap. 13. In which we glance at some old enemies and see a few new friends.—Chap 4, 
In which we enter the unknown Cataracts.—Chap. 15, In which the meaning of our Motto becomes apparent.—Chap. 16, In which we fight the Arabs; &c? ica 
2 








Will be published immediately, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, about 400 pp., with very fine Photographs reproduced by the Collotypo Process, 


The QUEEN’S HIGHWAY from OCEAN to OCEAN. By Stuart 


CUMBERLAND, Author of “ The Rabbi's Spell,” &. i; 
_ OUTLINE OF ConTENTS:—Chap. 1. The Province of the Midnight Sun, the Island Portion: (1) Victoria and Vancouver Island; (2) The Queen Charlotte Group, 
hap. 2. The Province of the Midnight Sun, the Mainland: (1) Vancouver, the ‘Terminal City ;”’ (2) New Westminster and the Fraser River District ; > 
Moody, the Present Terminus; (4) The Climate and General Resources of the Province.—Chap. 3. Esquimault as a Naval Centre, and its bearing wrod at 


Surrounding- District.— Chap. 6 describes the Route between Winnipeg and Montreal by way of the North Shore of Lake Superior and Ottawa, the Capital 
minion. 2 Illustrations. —Chap. 7 deals with Montreal and Quebec, and the “ Highways’’ Branches.—Chap. 8 describes the Route of the Taterostouhal tree 
int it connects with the Canadian Pacific Railway at Quebec down to the Atlantic, including particulars of Halifax. 


rt 
Interests in the Pacific —Chap. 4. On the Highway: (1) From the Pacific to the Rockies; (2) Across the Open Prairie.—Chap. 5 deals with Winnipeg and 
i ce 





The CORSAIRS of FRANCE. By C. B. Norman, Author of “ Armenia 


and the Campaign of 1877,” ** Tonkin ; or, France in the Far East,” ‘ Colonial France,” &c. Demy 8vo. (Immediately, 








Now ready at all the Libraries, the FOURTH EDITION of 


SPRINGHAVEN. By R. D. Blackmore, Author of “Lorna Doone.” In 


3 vols. 
Of “Springhaven” the Saturday Review says :—‘ The story is one of Mr. Blackmore’s best. A fine touch of romance reveals the author of ‘Lorna Doone’ on 
almost every page......The portraits of Nelson and Napoleon are marvellously true and lifelike.” 
“To read it is a most invigorating tonic.”—Illustrated London News, 





————. 


NEW WORK by RICHARD JEFFERIES, now ready. 


AMARYLLIS at the FAIR: a Novel. By Richard Jefferies, Author of 


*‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” ‘‘ Green Ferne Farm,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

From the Times :—*‘ Mr. Richard Jefferies is not so well known by his novels as by his singuiar power of observing Nature and committing her to print. . Thatis 
commonly understood to be his ‘ line,’ and it is certainly one in which he is unsurpassed. It is evident, however, that this is not the limit to his powers...... * Amaryllis’* 
is a book of uncommon genius. Freshness, human nature, pathos, grotesque humour, are here in abundance ; and all are embellished, of course, by that marvellous 
faculty of the author of noticing things which nobody else notices, or notices insufficiently. In fact, Amaryllis is a charming creature. But Amaryllis’s father, Mr, 
Iden, is the masterpiece of the buok. So far as we remember, Iden is absolutely original; nothing like him has ever appeared in fiction before, which in these 
is saying a good deal...... All exhibit Mr. Jefferies’s wonderful sympathy with the beauties, the tendernesses, the inconsistencies, and the failings of human nature,” 

“The best things (and far and away, it seems to me, the best) Mr. Jefferies has yet done ; they are indeed extremely good,””— World, A 


The SHORES and ALPS of ALASKA. By H. W. Seton Karr, F.R.G.S., &c, 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and 2 Maps, (Immediately, 








Ready next week, crown $vo, price 7s 6d. 


The ROTHSCHILDS, the FINANCIAL RULERS of NATIONS. By John 


REEVES. With Portraits of the Principal Members of the Rothschild Family, and an Illustration of the Original House of the Founder, 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, with 4 Collotype Illustrations, price 5s, 


CUCUMBER CHRONICLES. A Book to be taken in Slices. By J. 


ASHBY-STERRY, Author of “‘ The Lazy Minstrel,” “ Tiny Travels,” &c. 
OvuTLINE OF ConTENTS:—In Search of a Giant.—Tubbleton’s.—A Lazy gam | Superior Animal.—Change for Sixpence.—An Ancient Hostelry.—A 
Lounge on the Lawn.—For Babies only.—The Wooden Midshipman.—My Village.—Christmas Travellers.—Bachelors.—Amid Autumn Leaves,—Miss Betsy Trot- 
wood’s.—An Early Walk.—A Few Cigarettes.—Windows.—The Haunted Precinct.—A Firelight Sonata. 





Now ready. 


From the FORECASTLE to the CABIN. By Captain S. Samuels. Crown 


8vo, pp. 320, fully Mlustrated, 8s 6d. 
It should be noted that the Author of this very remarkable work is the Captain of the yacht ‘ Dauntless,’ which crossed the Atlantic from Sandyhook to Queent- 
town in a race with the ‘Coronet.’ 





Now ready. 


The RUSSIAN CHURCH and RUSSIAN DISSENT. Comprising 


Orthodoxy, Dissent, and Erratic Sects. By ALBERT F. HEARD, formerly Consul-General for Russia at Shanghai. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 16s. 


The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. By Thomas Hardy, Author of “ The 


Return of the Native,” ‘The Trumpet-Major,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, in a newly designed binding by Burn and Co.,6s. Forming the new addition to “ Low’s Standard 











Novels.” 
LONDON of TO-DAY. An Illustrated Handbook for the Season. By 
CHARLES EYRE PASOOE. Third Year of Publication. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. [Now ready. 





Now ready, One Shilling, 160 pp., about 60 Illustrations, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for MAY, containing :-—Kitty of Coleraine: 4 


Poem. By Edward Lysaght. With 6 Illustrations by Edwin A. Abbey, one forming Frontispiece tothe Number.—Tuz RECENT MOVEMENT IN SOUTHERN LiITBRA- 
TURE. By Charles W. Coleman, jun. With 12 Portraits.—Tue Turer Tetons. By Alice Wellington Rollins. With 12 Illustrations.—AcTIN@ AND ACTORS. 
By C. Coquelin. With 22 Illustrations drawn by Ernest Duez —THrovaH THE Caucasus. Part II, By Ralph Meeker. With 7 Illustrations drawn by F. 
D. Millet and Harry Fenn.—Tue American Mastirr. By Charles ©. Marshall. With 5 Illustrations from Photographs.—Socriau Stupies. Second Series. 
I. The Nature and Significance of Corporations, By Richard T, Ely.—&c. 








Now ready, price ls, 


JUVENILE FRENCH PLAYS. For Translation and Recitation. With 


Notes and Vocabulary. By A. Porcuer. Feap. 8vo, sewed, ls. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 











ONDON: Printed by Joun CamPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 30th, 1887, 
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